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MILTON    BENNION 

'pHE  missionary  work  of  the  Church  in  the  past  has 
been  done  for  the  most  part  among  people  who 
were  members  of  a  Christian  church;  or,  at  any  rate, 
they  had  been  brought  up  in  a  Christian  community. 
A  teacher  of  the  restored  gospel  can,  as  a  rule,  work 
more  effectively  if  he  is  acquainted  with  the  religious 
doctrines  of  these  Christian  communities.  What  have 
we  in  common  with  them,  and  in  what  respects  do  we 
differ.  Such  knowledge  makes  possible  a  more  under- 
standing method  of  approach. 

There  are  now  many  good  citizens  and  neighbors 
who  are  not  affiliated  with  any  church.  There  have 
been  some  such  individuals  in  the  world  for  many 
generations,  among  them  outstanding  and  highly  re- 
spected American  patriots  from  the  days  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  the  present  time.  Appeal  should  be  made 
to  them  as  well  as  to  orthodox  church  members.  It  is 
well  to  know  in  what  ways  they  differ  from  other 
members  of  the  community  and  why. 

This  type  of  thinking  is  often  found  among  college 
students  and  some  professional  people.  It  was  to  these 
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that  Elder  Joseph  F.  Merrill  addressed  his  radio  series 
of  talks,  recently  published  in  book  form  under  the 
title  The  Truth  Seeker  and  Mormonism. 

Millions  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Mohammedans  and 
Indians  in  Asia,  if  enlightened,  have  beliefs  in  agree- 
ment with  some  of  the  Ten  Commandments  as  record- 
ed in  Deuteronomy  5:17-20.  Buddha  added  to  these  a 
fifth  commandment: 

"Thou  shalt  not  drink  intoxicating  liquors." 

Confucius  included  in  his  code  the  golden  rule,  stat- 
ed in  negative  form: 

"What  you  do  not  want  done  to  yourself,  do  not  to 
others." 

One  of  the  great  Hindu  teachers  included  in  his  ad- 
monitions the  second  great  commandment  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity: 

"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Mohammed  accepted  as  divinely  inspired  the  patri- 
archs and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  but  not  as  one  of  the  Godhead.  For  the  re- 
ligion known  as  Islam  (submission  to  the  will  of 
God) ,  there  is  but  one  God  (Allah)  and  Mohammed 
is  his  prophet.  The  Koran  is  their  most  sacred  scrip- 
tures. It  contains  the  record  of  the  revelations  of  their 
prophet. 

In  many  respects  the  religions  of  the  Orient  are 
different  from  that  of  the  New  Testament.  When  the 
time  comes  to  resume  missionary  work  among  these 
people  there  will  be  much  to  learn  about  them  in  ad- 
dition to  their  languages  merely,  although  that  in  it- 
self may  be  difficult  enough. 

The  time  may  be  near  when  missionaries  may  be 
sent  to  Russia.  Something  should  be  learned  of  the  con- 
dition and  the  activities  of  the  Orthodox    (Greek 
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Catholic)  Church  in  that  country  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  1917;  and  of  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the 
government  of  the  Czars  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
masses  of  the  people  on  the  other.  This  knowledge 
may  throw  light  upon  the  attitude  of  the  new  govern- 
ment toward  religion. 

It  has  been  very  generally  true  that  missionaries  who 
labor  among  any  people  to  whom  they  are  sent  learn 
to  sympathize  with  them.  They  find  among  them 
good  and  true  friends  that  they  can  love  as  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  attitude  is  not  restricted  to  one  race  or  color.  The 
love  which  the  gospel  engenders  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  romantic  love,  and  should  not  therefore 
be  suppressed  because  of  differences  in  race  or  color. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  returned  missionaries  to  de- 
clare that  the  mission  they  served  is  the  best  in  the 
Church.  That  they  think  so  is  evidence  that  they  have 
had  the  proper  attitude  toward  their  divine  calling. 


cJhe  (church  Jricross  the  Street 


The  Church  Across  the  Street,  by- 
Reginald  D.  Man  well  and  Sophia 
Lyon  Fahs,  Beacon  Press,  $2.50. — 
The  purpose  of  the  author  is  stated 
thus:  "To  know  these  stories  will 
make  us  understanding  friends  and 
better  citizens  of  the  world." 

Chapter  I,  "The  Beginning,"  in- 
cludes two  major  divisions:  "The 
Old  Story  of  Salvation"  and  "A 
Spiritual  Monarchy  Founded,  Then 
Divided."  The  story  of  salvation  is 
related  according  to  the  Hebrew 
theology    and    tradition,    including 


the  mission  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to 
the  Jews.  The  second  division  tells 
the  story  of  the  founding  of  Chris- 
tian churches  and  their  subsequent 
division  into  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant and  forecasts  later  still  further 
subdivisions.  Chapters  II  to  XIII,  in- 
clusive, are  devoted  to  an  account 
of  various  churches  and  religious 
societies  that  subsequently  devel- 
oped, their  chief  doctrines  and  char- 
acteristic practices  together  with 
biographical  sketches  of  the  religious 
— more  on  page  433 
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"C^RASTUS  Snow  entered  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  with  Orson  Pratt 
on  July  21,  1847 — one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  vanguard  pioneer 
company  to  view  this  valley.  As 
a  study  of  his  life  shows,  his  was 
a  true  pioneer  spirit — inherited  per- 
haps from  his  forebears  who  were 
among  the  early  Massachusetts 
colonists. 

Erastus,  who  was  born  in  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vermont,  on  November 
9,  1818,  showed  interest  in  religion 
from  an  early  age  and  when  he 
heard  Orson  Pratt  and  Luke  S.  John- 
son preach  the  restored  gospel  he 
felt  immediately  that  it  was  true. 
This  was  in  the  spring  of  1 8  3  2 ,  when 
he  was  just  a  boy  of  fourteen,  but 
in  February  of  the  following  year  he 
felt  sure  enough  to  be  baptized.  As 
with  many  of  the  early  converts,  the 
missionary  spirit  was  strong  in  him 
and  soon  he  was  out  telling  others 
of  the  restored  gospel  which  he  had 
accepted. 

Although  he  did  live  for  short 
periods  in  Kirtland,  Missouri  and 
Nauvoo,  most  of  the  time  during 
those  years  before  the  western  exo- 
dus was  spent  in  missionary  travels. 
When  the  pioneer  vanguard  was  or- 
ganized in  April  of  1847  he  was 
called  to  go  with  them  and  had  to 
depart  from  his  family,  leaving 
them  in  "Winter  Quarters.  He 
reached  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  on  the 
21st  of  July.  Until  August  26th  he 
worked,  plowing  and  planting,  and 
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then  returned  to  Winter  Quarters 
to  bring  his  family  west. 

They  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  in  Sep- 
tember of  1848.  In  February  of  the 
following  year  he  was  ordained  to 
the  apostleship  and  at  the  next  Oc- 
tober conference  was  appointed  to 
a  mission  in  Denmark.  Within  a  few 
days  he  once  more  parted  with  his 
family,  leaving  them  with  but  a 
rude  dwelling  of  two  small  rooms 
which  he  had  been  able  to  build 
during  the  summer. 

Erastus  Snow  was  one  of  the  first 
missionaries  in  Denmark  and  helped 
build  up  there  a  flourishing  branch 
of  the  Church.  He  studied  the  lan- 
guage diligently  and  was  instru- 
mental in  translating  the  Book  of 
Mormon  into  Danish — the  first  edi- 
tion of  that  book  to  be  printed  in 
a  foreign  language.  Before  leaving 
the  mission  he  also  published  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  in  Danish. 
Much  of  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  pioneering  South- 
ern Utah.  His  was  the  guiding  hand 
in  the  founding  of  St.  George, 
which  was  settled  in  1861  under 
his  and  Orson  Pratt's  leadership.  He 
spent  much  time  strengthening  and 
building  up  other  settlements 
throughout  the  area,  and  was  re- 
spected and  loved  by  the  people. 

He  died  at  his  home  in  Salt  Lake 
City  in  1888.  Most  of  his  life  had 
been  given  to  labor  as  a  pioneer  and 
missionary  for  the  restored  Church. 

— L.C. 
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HOWARD    R.    DRIGGS 


IX.  MORMON    PIONEERING    IN    OLD   WYOMING 


Tn  1847,  when  the  pioneer  van- 
guard under  Brigham  Young 
reached  the  last  crossing  on  the 
North  Platte,  they  found  a  caravan 
of  other  emigrants  in  difficulty.  How 
to  cross  the  river,  swollen  with 
melting  snows  of  June,  was  a  serious 
problem.  Foresight  on  the  part  of 
our  pioneer  leaders  made  the  prob- 
lem rather  easy  to  solve. 

As  part  of  their  equipment  they 
had  what  they  called  the  "Revenue 
Cutter."  This  was  a  boat  made  out 
of  sole  leather,  about  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  of  other  capacious 
measurements.  It  had  been  carried 
on  running  gears  from  Winter 
Quarters  and  used,  as  need  called, 
in  navigating  streams  along  the  way. 
Now  it  was  put  to  good  service  get- 
ting the  outfits  of  the  vanguard 
over  the  swiftly-flowing  Platte.    . 

Immediately  there  was  applica- 
tion from  the  stranded  emigrants 
Oregon  and  California  bound,  for 
ferry  service.  These  folk  were  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  help  in  money 
or  foodstuffs.  Members  of  the  van- 
guard, in  a  spirit  of  cooperation, 
accepted  the  proposition;  and  soon 
had  their  fellow  travelers  happily 
on  their  way  westward;  while  their 
own  supplies  were  replenished.  "It 


seemed,"  wrote  Wilford  Woodruff, 
"like  manna  in  the  wilderness." 

Continuing  requests  from  other 
emigrants  could  not  well  be  grant- 
ed, so  far  as  use  of  the  "Revenue 
Cutter"  was  concerned;  for  the  van- 
guard must  hurry  on  its  way  with 
the  boat.  President  Young,  however, 
solved  the  river-crossing  problem 
for  these  travelers,  and  for  other 
Mormon  caravans,  in  another  way. 
This  was  by  establishing  the  first 
ferry  in  what  is  now  Wyoming. 
More  than  this  he  threw  off  his  coat, 
took  an  ax,  and  helped  his  men  to 
build  the  ferry  boat. 

In  the  vanguard  was  another 
leader,  Thomas  Grover,  who  had 
before  been  a  ferryman  in  New  York 
State.  To  this  trained  man  was  given 
the  assignment  of  running  what  was 
called  the  "Mormon  Ferry."  A  num- 
ber of  other  tested  pioneers,  among 
them  Appleton  Harmon,  who  be- 
came a  kind  of  historian  of  the  en- 
terprise, were  left  to  assist  Thomas 
Grover. 

Before  proceeding  on  his  way, 
President  Young  gave  to  this  chosen 
band  of  ferrymen  practical  advice 
and  his  blessing.  They  were  to  keep 
united,  not  go  alone  nor  far  from 
their    quarters.    Fair-dealing    with 
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strangers  on  business  principles  was 
to  be  practiced.  Pay  for  services 
was  to  be  in  supplies  at  reasonable 
prices.  Above  all,  they  must  keep 
close  to  the  Lord  for  spiritual 
strength  and  protection.  Thus  con- 
ducted, the  "Mormon  Ferry"  was 
markedly  successful  during  its 
operation. 

Other  ventures  towards  the  devel- 
opment of  what  is  now  Eastern  "Wy- 
oming came  in  the  establishing  of 
"way  stations"  on  Horseshoe  Creek 
and  Deer  Creek.  The  intent  was  to 
provide  shelter  and  supplies  for  help 
of  emigrant  trains  enroute  to  Utah 
and  other  parts  of  the  West.  To  this 
end  cabins  were  built  and  ground 
cultivated.  Remains  of  one  of  the 
irrigation  ditches  the  pioneers  de- 
veloped may  still  be  seen  at  Deer 
Creek.  Settlements  at  these  points 
were  not  carried  forward  in  these 
earlier  days — ^probably  because  they 
were  in  the  region  of  hostile  Sioux 
and  other  strong  Indian  tribes. 

West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
there  were  other  developments  look- 
ing towards  the  constructive  con- 
quest of  that  part  of  present  Wy- 
oming. One  of  these  had  to  do  with 
James  Bridger,  mountain  man,  who 
with  a  partner,  Louis  Vasquez,  had 
established  a  trading  post  on  Black's 
Fork,  a  tributary  of  Green  River. 
As  the  vanguard  was  making  its 
way  down  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Continental  Divide,  leaders  met  Mr. 
Bridger,  and  had  a  helpful  confer- 
ence with  him.  From  this  moun- 
taineer, they  gained  much  valuable, 
though  rather  discouraging,  infor- 
mation regarding  the  Great  Basin 
region. 
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When  the  Mormon  pioneers  be- 
came his  neighbors  in  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley, Bridger's  friendly  relationship 
with  them  continued  for  some  years. 
Then  it  was  broken  by  certain  un- 
happy circumstances.  These  arose 
mainly,  it  seems,  out  of  an  Indian 
War.  When  Chief  Walker  turned 
hostile  and  with  his  warriors  began 
to  make  raids  and  kill  the  Mormon 
settlers,  Governor  Brigham  Young, 
who  also  was  United  States  Indian 
Agent  for  Utah  Territory,  began 
sharply  to  inquire  where  these  mur- 
derous Utes  were  obtaining  their 
guns  and  ammunition.  Utah,  it 
should  be  remembered,  at  that  time 
included  what  is  now  western  Wy- 
oming and  Colorado,  and  all  of 
Nevada. 

Suspicion  rested  on  Bridger,  and 
a  posse  was  sent  to  bring  him  to 
court.  Word  of  its  coming  reached 
the  alert  mountaineer  and  by  the 
time  the  officers  arrived  at  his  post 
he  and  his  Indian  wife  were  on  a 
secret  trail  heading  for  his  old  home 
at  Westport,  Missouri.  It  was  a  case 
similar  to  that  of  John  Marsh,  of 
Wisconsin,  who  accused  of  illegal 
sale  of  arms  to  the  Indians,  escaped 
army  officials  and  fled  to  Califor- 


nia. 


Whether  Bridger  was  engaged  in 
like  traffic,  we  shall  probably  never 
know,  since  he  chose  not  to  stand 
trial  to  clear  himself  if  he  could 
of  the  charge.  Certain  writers,  deal- 
ing with  the  incident,  have  left  an 
impression  that  the  old  scout  was 
unjustly  treated.  They  forget  that 
Governor  Young  as  Indian  Agent 
for  Utah  which  then  included  Fort 
Bridger,  had  an  official  duty  to  per- 
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form  here.  Moreover  he  was  leader 
of  some  thousands  of  settlers  widely 
scattered  over  the  Utah  domain  and 
protection  of  them  was  close  to  his 
heart.  Just  what  would  these  criti- 
cal writers,  under  like  circumstances, 
have  done? 


grudge  against  the  Mormons  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  In  1857,  he  became 
a  scout  for  Johnston's  Army,  and 
returned  with  these  troops  to  his 
old  haunts.  Then  he  tried  to  collect 
$600  per  year  for  use  of  the  land  on 
which  the  army  post  stood.  He  failed 
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Old  Fort  Bridger,   from   a   painting   by  W,   H,   Jackson 


With  his  sense  of  fairness,  even 
though  the  case  was  not  cleared, 
Brigham  Young  opened  the  way  for 
Bridger  to  get  recompense  for  any 
loss  he  had  sustained  in  vacating  his 
frontier  post.  Through  Lewis  Robi- 
son,  Quartermaster  of  the  Nauvoo 
Legion,  and  John  M.  Hockaday, 
representing  Bridger  and  Vasquez, 
a  sale  of  old  Fort  Bridger  was  made 
to  the  Mormons.  The  price,  $8,000, 
covered  the  stockade,  with  its  three 
log  houses,  some  horses  and  cattle 
and  a  few  supplies.  Complete  pay- 
ment of  this  sum,  and  issuance  by 
Vasquez,  representing  the  firm,  of 
a  bill  of  sale  of  the  old  fort  is  on 
record. 

Bridger,     however,     carried     his 


to  get  that  or  any  rental.  Evidently 
he  could  not  substantiate  with  the 
government  his  claim  to  ownership. 

When  the  purchase  of  Fort  Brid- 
ger had  been  effected,  Lewis  Robi- 
son  with  his  family  with  some  em- 
ployees moved  to  the  post.  One  thing 
he  and  his  helpers  did  was  to  build 
a  cobble-rock  wall  round  three  sides 
of  a  corral  for  their  stock.  The 
fourth  side  was  the  stockade  fort 
itself.  Some  of  this  old  rock  wall 
is  still  standing  in  the  Fort  Bridger 
Historical  Park  established  by  Wy- 
oming. Up  till  the  coming  of  John- 
ston's Army,  when  Fort  Bridger 
was  made  a  soldier  post,  it  was  a 
way  station  for  emigrant  travel. 

Even  before  the  purchase  of  Fort 
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Bridger,  Fort  Supply  was  established 
by  the  Mormon  pioneers  a  few  miles 
south  of  Fort  Bridger  on  Black's 
Fork.  Here  as  early  as  1852  a  forti- 
fied settlement  was  made  and  land 
about  brought  under  cultivation.  A 
central  purpose  was  to  aflford  the 
on-coming  saints  with  a  resting 
place,  needed  supplies  and  help.  An- 
other service  performed  here  was 
for  the  Indians,  many  of  whom, 
particularly  of  the  Shoshone  tribe, 
made  this  region  a  rendezvous. 

Missionary  work  of  a  constructive 
kind  was  carried  on  among  these 
redmen.  They  were  taught  a  prac- 
tical gospel,  being  given  with  the 
lessons  in  righteous  living,  some 
training  in  agriculture  and  home- 
making.  Evidence  of  appreciation  of 
this  goodly  help  by  the  Indians  came 
at  one  time,  when  one  of  their 
chieftains,  Bazil,  spoke  at  a  harvest 
festival  of  the  settlers.  In  part  he 
is  reported  to  have  said: 

"I  feel  well  to  see  grain  growing 
on  the  Snake  land;  now  their  chil- 
dren can  get  bread  to  eat,  also  butter 
and  milk.  Before  you  came  here  our 
children  were  often  hungry;  now 
they  can  get  bread  and  vegetables 
when  we  are  not  fortunate  in  hunt- 
ing meat." 

Fort  Supply  and  Fort  Bridger  were 
in  1857  to  "go  up  in  smoke" — all 
that  could  be  burned  of  them.  An 
army,  without  official  notification, 
largely  because  of  misrepresenta- 
tions by  enemies  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  had  been  sent  to  Utah,  Gov- 
ernor Young,  under  his  authority  as 
chief  executive  of  that  territory,  or- 
dered the  troops — of  whose  purpose 
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he  had  no  clear  knowledge — stopped 
at  the  border.  And  they  were  halted 
mainly  by  destruction  of  their  sup- 
ply trains,  on  the  highlands  of  Wy- 
oming. 

When  they  moved  on  to  the  two 
frontier  posts,  General  Wells  in 
command  of  the  Mormon  militia, 
ordered  these  set  on  fire.  Only  the 
old  cobble  rock  wall  built  by  Lewis 
Robison  resisted  the  devouring 
flames.  Troops  under  General  Al- 
bert Sidney  Johnston,  used  these 
walls  in  making  quick  shelter,  as 
they  constructed  a  winter  quarters. 
There  on  scant  rations  and  with 
poor  shelter  these  soldiers  stayed  un- 
til through  the  heroic  efforts  of 
Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane  the  un- 
necessary difficulties  were  cleared 
away  and  peace  re-established.  Again 
this  fine  American  leader  was  a 
friend  in  need  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints. 

About  thirty  years  passed  before 
the  region  that  became  Wyoming 
was  again  to  feel  directly  the  help- 
ful force  of  Mormon  pioneering 
within  its  borders.  Then  coloniza- 
tion by  our  people  was  begun  in 
that  territory,  particularly  in  beau- 
tiful Star  Valley  and  the  rich  Big- 
horn Basin.  Later  the  storied  region 
round  old  Forts  Bridger  and  Supply 
were  reclaimed  through  the  help  of 
many  of  our  home-building  settlers. 
Tbday  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Mormon  pioneers  are  cooperating 
with  full  heart  in  the  development 
of  practically  every  part  of  "Won- 
derful Wyoming" — whelping  to  keep 
its  star  shining  in  our  flag. 


vi/iUiam  Ly  lay  ton 
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V.  INTO  THE  VALLEY 


JULY  found  the  Pioneer  vanguard 
on  the  last  stretch  of  their 
westward  trek.  The  Green  River  was 
reached  on  the  thirtieth  of  June  and 
on  the  first  of  July  the  task  of  ferry- 
ing the  wagons  over  was  begun.  Ex- 
cerpts from  William  Clayton's 
journal  tell  the  story  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  journey  and  arrival  in  the 
valley. 

"Friday,  2nd.  The  day  was  more 
pleasant  and  the  ferrying  continued 
more  rapidly.  I  got  over  the  river 
before  noon  but  remained  very  sick. 
Afternoon  the  twelve  had  a  council 
and  decided  to  send  three  or  four 
men  back  to  serve  as  guides  to  the 
next  company. 

"Saturday,  10th.  Started  this 
morning  at  eight  o'clock,  weather 
warm  with  tolerably  high  wind.  Af- 


ter traveling  three  and  a  half  miles 
we  passed  a  small  copperas  spring  at 
foot  of  a  mountain  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  road.  .  .  .  After  passing  this 
spring  the  road  winds  around  the 
foot  of  mountains  gradually  ascend- 
ing for  some  distance  till  finally 
arriving  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
ridge.  Here  Elder  Pratt  took  a 
barometrical  observation  and  found 
the  height  to  be  7,315  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  On  arriving  at 
the  west  side  of  the  ridge  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  last  mentioned 
spring  we  found  a  very  steep,  rough 
place  to  descend  and  found  it  nec- 
essary to  halt  and  fix  the  road.  About 
half  way  down  there  is  a  place  over 
huge  rocks,  leaving  barely  enough 
room  for  a  wagon  to  get  down,  but 
by  labor  it  was  soon  made  passable. 
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A  little  farther,  the  brethren  had  to 
dig  a  place  considerably  to  make  a 
pass  between  the  mountains.  Presi- 
dent Young  and  Kimball  labored 
hard  with  a  number  of  others  and  in 
about  a  half  an  hour  made  a  good 
road.  ...  At  1:45  we  halted  for 
noon,  having  traveled  nine  miles. 
Latitude  41°  14'  21".  After  halt- 
ing an  hour  and  half  we  proceeded 
again  and  after  traveUng  three  and 
a  half  miles  began  to  ascend  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  Colo- 
rado waters  and  the  great  basin. 
This  mountain  is  very  high  and  the 
ascent  steep,  rendering  it  necessary 
to  make  a  crooked  road  to  gain  the 
summit.  The  height  is  7,700  feet 
according  to  Elder  Pratt's  observa- 
tions. The  surface  at  the  top  is  nar- 
row. Here  three  bears  were  seen  to 
run  over  a  still  higher  mountain  on 
the  left.  The  descent  was  very  steep, 
having  to  lock  the  wagons  for  half 
a  mile.  We  then  descend  and  travel 
on  the  bottom  a  few  miles  between 
high  rugged  mountains  till  the  road 
seems  suddenly  to  be  shut  up  by  a 
high  mountain  ahead.  The  road  here 
turns  suddenly  to  the  left  and  goes 
east  about  200  yards  then  winds 
again  southwest.  After  ascending 
and  descending  another  high  ridge, 
we  crossed  a  small  creek  about  ten 
feet  wide  and  at  7:45  formed  our 
"encampment  on  the  southwest 
banks,  having  traveled  this  after- 
noon nine  miles  and  during  the  day 
eighteen  over  the  most  mountainous 
course  we  have  yet  seen.  After  camp- 
ing, Mr,  Miles  Goodyear  came  into 
camp.  He  is  the  man  who  is  making 
a  farm  in  the  Bear  River  valley.  He 
says  it  is  yet  seventy-five  miles  to 
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his  place,  although  we  are  now 
within  two  miles  of  Bear  River.  .  .  . 

"Monday,  12  th.  ;  .  .  President 
Young  was  taken  very  sick  awhile 
before  we  halted.  After  resting  two 
hours  the  camp  moved  on  again,  ex- 
cept President  Young  and  Kimball's 
wagons;  they  concluded  to  remain 
there  today  on  account  of  the  Pres- 
ident's sickness.  .  .  . 

"Tuesday,  13  th.  Awhile  before 
noon.  Elder  Kimball  and  Howard 
Egan  arrived  from  the  company 
back.  A  meeting  was  called  but  sud- 
denly dispersed  by  a  thunder  show- 
er. After  the  rain  ceased,  Elder  Kim- 
ball proposed  that  a  company  start 
from  the  camp  with  Elder  Pratt  to 
proceed  to  the  Weber  River  canyon 
and  ascertain  if  we  can  pass  through 
safely,  if  not,  to  try  and  find  a  pass 
over  the  mountains.  He  reported 
that  President  Young  is  a  little  bet- 
ter this  morning,  but  last  evening 
was  insensible  and  raving.  Colonel 
Rockwood  is  also  very  sick  and  quite 
deranged.  A  company  of  twenty- 
two  wagons,  mostly  ox  teams,  start- 
ed on  soon  after  dinner,  in  company 
with  Elder  Pratt,  and  soon  after. 
Elders  Kimball  and  Egan  returned 
to  the  back  company.  The  day  has 
been  very  hot  and  sultry,  and  mos- 
quitoes are  very  troublesome. 

"Wednesday,  14th.  The  day  has 
been  very  hot,  with  occasionally  a 
light  breeze.  Several  of  the  brethren 
have  been  out  hunting,  and  brought 
in  several  antelope  which  appear  to 
abound  in  this  region.  Brothers 
Woodruff  and  Barnabas  Adams  went 
back  to  the  other  wagons  this  morn- 
ing. They  returned  at  night  and  re- 
ported that  President  Young  is  con- 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON 

siderably  better,  but  Brother  Rock-  and  exhort  each  other  that  the  Lord 

wood  remains  very  sick.  There  are  may  turn  away  sickness  from  our 

one  or  two  new  cases  of  sickness  in  midst  and  from  our  President  that 

our  camp,  mostly  with  fever  which  we  may  proceed  on  our  journey.  It 

is  very  severe  on  the  first  attack,  was    decided    to    assemble    at    ten 

generally  rendering  its  victims  de-  o'clock  and  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle 

Hrious   for    some   hours,   and   then  the  brethren  met  in  a  small  grove  of 

leaving  them  in  a  languid,  weakly  shrubbery  which   they  have  made 

condition.  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  opposite  the  wagons. 

"Friday,  16th.     ...  At  half  past  During  the  meeting,  Elder  Kimball 

twelve  we  halted  to  feed,   having  proposed  to  the  brethren  that  all  the 

traveled  six  and  three-quarters  miles  camp,     except    President    Young's 

and    are    yet    surrounded    by    high  and  eight  or  ten  other  wagons  with 

mountains.    As    we    halted,    O.    P.  brethren   enough    to    take   care   of 

Rockwell    came    up    from    Elder  him,  etc.,  proceed  on  tomorrow  and 

Pratt's  company.  He  reports  that  it  go  through,  find  a  good  place,  be- 

is  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  gin  to  plant  potatoes,  etc.,  as  we 

to  the  canyon.  They  have  found  the  have  little  time  to  spare.  The  propo- 

road  leading  over  the  mountains  to  sition  was  acceded  to  by  unanimous 

avoid  the  canyon  and  expect  to  be  vote  and  after  a  number  had  ex- 

on  top  today  at  noon.  .  .  .  pressed  their  feelings  the  meeting  ad- 

"Saturday,  17th.  Arose  to  behold  journed  till  two  o'clock  at  which 

a  fine  pleasant  morning,  my  health  time  they  agam  assembled  and  lis- 

much   better.    This  is   my   thirty-  tened  to  remarks  from  a  number  ot 

third  birthday.  My  mind  naturally  brethren.  Elder  Kimball  agam  gave 

reverts  back  to  my  family  and  my  much  good  instruction  and  prophe- 

heart  is  filled  with  blessings  on  their  sied  of  good  things  concerning  the 

heads  more  than  my  tongue  is  able  camp.  The  bishops  broke  bread  and 

to  express.  The  richest  blessings  that  the    sacrament    was    admmistered. 

ever  were  bestowed  upon  the  head  Good  feelings  seem  to  prevail  and 

of  woman  or  child  could  not  be  more  the  brethren  desire  to  do  right.  A 

than  I  desire  for  them,  whatever  be  number  yet  continue  sick,  but  we 

my  lot.  President  Young  is  reported  expect  all  will  soon  recover.  The  day 

as  having  had  a  very  sick  night.  ...  is  very  hot  with  very  little  air  mov- 

"Sunday,  1 8th.  This  morning  the  i^g.  Elder  Kimball  consented  for  me 

camp  was  called  together  and  ad-  to  go  on  tomorrow  with  the  com- 

dressed  by  Elder  Kimball.  He  reports  P^^^  ^^^^^  §«^^  ^^^^'*- 

President   Young   as   being   a  very  "Wednesday,    21st.    We    started 

sick  man.  He  proposed  to  the  breth-  onward  at  half  past  six,  the  morning 

ren  that  instead  of  their  scattering  fine   and  pleasant.   We   crossed  the 

off,  some  hunting,  some  fishing,  and  creek  once  more  and  about  a  half 

some  climbing  mountains,  etc.,  that  a  mile  from  where  we  camped,  the 

they  should  meet  together  and  pray  road  turns  to  the  right  leaving  the 
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creek  and  ascending  the  mountains 
gradually.  Much  time  was  necessari- 
ly spent  cutting  down  stumps,  heav- 
ing out  rocks  and  leveling  the  road. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  rough  place.  .  .  . 
At  eleven  o'clock,  the  teams  began 
to  arrive  on  the  dividing  ridge  and 
in  less  than  an  hour,  all  were  safely 
up.  From  this  ridge  we  can  see  an 
extensive  valley  to  the  west  but  on 
every  other  side  high  mountains, 
many  of  them  white  with  snow.  It 
seems  as  though  a  few  hours'  travel 
might  bring  us  out  from  the  moun- 
tains on  good  road  again.  W^e  halted 
on  the  ridge  a  little  while  and  then 
prepared  to  descend,  many  locking 
both  hind  wheels,  a  precaution  not 
at  all  unnecessary.  "We  found  the 
road  down  exceedingly  steep  and 
rendered  dangerous  by  the  many 
stumps  of  trees  left  standing  in  the 
road.  The  brethren  cut  up  many  of 
them  which  delayed  us  much.  About 
a  mile  down  is  a  bridge  formed  of 
small  trees  laid  one  on  another  to 
fill  up  a  deep  ravine.  It  is  steep  on 
both  sides  and  here  Joseph  Rooker 
turned  his  wagon  over,  however, 
without  much  damage.  .  .  . 

"Thursday,  22nd.  Agreeable  to 
President  Young's  instructions,  El- 
der Pratt  accompanied  by  George  A. 
Smith,  John  Brown,  Joseph  Mat- 
hews, John  Pack,  O.  P.  Rockwell 
and  J.  C.  Little  started  on  this  morn- 
ing on  horses  to  seek  out  a  suitable 
place  to  plant  some  potatoes,  turn- 
ips, etc.,  so  as  to  preserve  the  seed 
at  least.  .  .  .  The  lake  does  not  show 
at  this  distance  a  very  extensive  sur- 
face, but  its  dark  blue  shade  resem- 
bling the  calm  sea  looks  very  hand- 
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some.  The  intervening  valley  ap- 
pears to  be  well  supplied  with 
streams,  creeks  and  lakes,  some  of 
the  latter  are  evidently  salt.  There  is 
but  little  timber  in  sight  anywhere, 
and  that  is  mostly  on  the  banks  of 
creeks  and  streams  of  water  which 
is  about  the  only  objection  which 
could  be  raised  in  my  estimation  to 
this  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
valleys  and  pleasant  places  for  home 
for  the  Saints  which  could  be  found. 
Timber  is  evidently  lacking  but  we 
have  not  expected  to  find  a  timbered 
country.  .  .  . 

"Friday,  23rd.  This  morning 
Elders  Pack  and  Mathews  started 
to  meet  the  President  and  at  the  same 
time  the  camp  moved  on  to  the  final 
location.  We  traveled  two  miles  and 
then  formed  our  encampment  on 
the  banks  of  the  creek  in  an  oblong 
circle.  ...  As  soon  as  the  camp  was 
formed  a  meeting  was  called  and 
the  brethren  addressed  by  Elder 
Richards,  mostly  on  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  working  faithfully 
and  diligently  to  get  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, etc.,  in  the  ground.  Elder  Pratt 
reported  their  mission  yesterday  and 
after  some  remarks  the  meeting  was 
dismissed.  At  the  opening,  the  breth- 
ren united  in  prayer  and  asked  the 
Lord  to  send  rain  on  the  land,  etc. 
The  brethren  immediately  rigged 
three  plows  and  went  to  plowing  a 
little  northeast  of  the  camp;  an- 
other party  went  with  spades,  etc., 
to  make  a  dam  on  one  of  the  creeks 
so  as  to  throw  the  water  at  pleasure 
on  the  field,  designing  to  irrigate  the 
— more  on  page  436 
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Drobably  no  one  would  dispute 
that  war  and  threats  of  force  are 
illogical  and  therefore  immoral  ways 
of  settling  disputes  among  nations. 
After  the  din  of  battle  has  cleared 
away  and  the  two  exhausted  com- 
bat teams  have  withdrawn  from  the 
field,  no  one  can  say  without  fear 
of  being  at  least  half  wrong  that 
anything  was  proved  except,  per- 
haps, that  one  side  won  and  the  other 
lost.  And  yet,  while  we  recognize 
the  lack  of  logic  in  war,  the  battle 
and  the  planning  for  battle  are  as 
much  a  part  of  our  culture  as  the 
Bible,  and  accepted  as  hard  facts  to 
be  reckoned  with  by  any  so-called 
"civilized"  nation.  Rationalized  na- 
tionalism has  lulled  us  to  sleep  with 
the  familiar  notion  that,  while  we 
would  not,  of  course,  make  war,  we 
must  nevertheless  watch  out  for  the 
other  fellow.  The  other  fellow  mean- 
while is  getting  ready  for  us,  and 
suspicion  spirals  to  bloodshed.  Ball- 
ing to  redeem  the  honor  of  the  state 
is  tacitly  accepted  as  "right"  con- 
duct, the  question  of  which  side  is 
being  justified  for  fighting  amount- 
ing to  simply  which  side  we  are  on. 
Once  war  itself  is  accepted  as 
proper  conduct,  what  we  have  come 
to  know  as  total  war  is  inevitable. 
And  atomic  war  is  total  war  carried 
to  its  illogical  extreme.  There  is  no 
escape  f^om  this  conclusion.  Indeed, 

*Repnnted  from  March  1947  Issue  of  Air 
Affairs,  an  international  quarterly  journal  pub- 
lished   at   Washington,    D.    C.     Used    by    pcr- 
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the  self-styled  "realist"  may  scoff  at 
the  very  idea  of  injecting  into  the 
mass  of  material  that  has  been  writ- 
ten upon  the  morality  of  the  use  of 
poison  gas,  and  other  chemicals  and 
biologicals,  a  discussion  of  any  ethi- 
cal guide  for  the  use  or  non-use  of 
atom  bombs.  The  bomb  itself,  it 
might  be  said,  proves  the  futility  of 
moral  standards.  Does  not  this  most 
terrible  weapon  prove  that  if  a  na- 
tion would  preserve  its  conception 
of  right,  it  must  be  physically 
strong?  Is  not  self  preservation  the 
first  law  of  nature?  After  all,  says 
the  man  from  the  front,  war  is  war, 
and  there  is  no  use  being  prissy  about 
it.  Shall  we  kill  or  be  killed — ^it's 
as  simple  as  that! 

Though  warfare  has  always  been 
of  the  "last  ditch"  variety — a  fight 
to  the  finish — probably  no  one  has 
believed  that  rational  "intelligent" 
humankind  would  act  so  illogically, 
so  immorally,  so  stupidly,  as  to  prove 
this  hypothesis.  The  universal  accep- 
tance of  man's  inherent  intelligence 
has  precluded  adoption  of  the  idea 
that  such  a  course  would  be  prac- 
tically conceivable.  "What  happened 
at  Hiroshima,  however,  made  what 
has  been  a  fine-spun  theory  a  ghastly, 
terrible  possibility.  In  a  few  hours, 
with  relatively  little  advance  plan- 
ning, a  nation  using  atom  bombs 
could  wipe  another  nation  off  the 
earth!  This  is  no  longer  built  on  sup- 
positions; it  is  actuality,  as  grim  as 
life  itself. 
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We  need  not  delude  ourselves  into 
looking  for  possible  defenses.  We  are 
assured  by  competent  scientists,  and 
there  has  been  no  contradiction, 
that  no  adequate  defense  exists. 
Even  so,  the  bomb  itself  is  final 
proof  that  the  creations  of  man  have 
become  superior  to  the  very  matter 
from  which  the  brain  itself  is  con- 
structed. Undoubtedly  even  more 
terrifying  tools  of  death  can  and 
will  be  conceived  and  perfected. 
If  the  answer  to  physical  force  ends 
with  more  force,  we  had  better  give 
up  because  there  are  no  limitations 
to  the  means  of  destruction.  Nor 
can  we  hide  behind  the  fact  that  no 
other  nation  has,  at  the  present  time, 
the  formula.  We  are  assured  by  the 
very  men  who  perfected  the  weapon 
that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore others  will  find  the  secret.  The 
basic  materials  are  common  knowl- 
edge in  the  scientific  world. 

What  has  been  made  physically 
possible  by  the  atom  bomb  will  have 
our  implied  ethical  sanction  if  the 
conscience  of  mankind  continues  on 
its  downstream  trend.  We  have  de- 
veloped in  the  last  generation  in 
geometric  proportions  our  callous- 
ness to  human  values  and  human 
suffering.  In  1904,  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  General  Nogi  of  the 
Japanese  Army  performed  one  of  the 
most  notable  acts  in  all  the  history 
of  warfare  when,  in  a  battle  to  cap- 
ture Port  Arthur,  he  sacrificed  sev- 
eral brigades  of  men  and  his  own 
sons  in  order  to  capture  a  certain 
strongly-defended  hill.  He  wanted 
the  hill  so  that  he  could  direct  his 
artillery  fire  against  the  Russian 
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naval  base.  He  could  have  fired  over 
the  hill  without  taking  it,  but  re- 
fused because  blind  fire  would  have 
endangered  innocent  noncombat- 
ants.  Less  than  thirty  years  later,  it 
was  the  Japanese  who  first  practiced 
wanton  deliberate  killing  of  massed 
civilians  by  the  bombing  of  Chapei, 
a  suburb  of  Shanghai.  Then  there 
followed  the  rape  of  Nanking,  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  What  happened  to 
the  conscience  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple during  those  years  was  also  hap- 
pening to  our  own.  During  the  First 
World  War,  we  were  horror  stricken 
by  the  first  accounts  of  such  new 
weapons  as  the  bomb  dropped  from 
an  airplane,  the  machine  gun,  the 
poison  gas.  Indiscriminate  submarine 
attacks  so  provoked  our  sense  of  dig- 
nity that  they  became  a  real  factor 
toward  our  entering  the  conflict. 
We  were  even  then  told  that  war 
would  be  impossible  in  the  future 
because  it  had  been  made  so  deadly 
and  effective.  How  many  of  us  stop 
to  realize  that  we,  once  the  defenders 
of  humanity,  and  the  foremost  ad- 
vocates of  international  law,  have 
unleashed  a  weapon  which  actually 
wipes  out  whole  cities  at  a  time? 
Something  indeed  has  happened  to 
us,  and  who  is  there  to  say  that  it 
is  not  worse,  even,  than  military  de- 
feat. Has  there  been  a  terrible  weap- 
on invented  that  has  not  brutalized 
its  users?  Surely  what  is  happening 
in  the  physical  realm  cannot  com- 
pare in  significance  with  what  is 
happening  in  men's  minds.  We  are 
certainly  approaching  the  point 
where  the  bomb's  use  would  find 
— more  on  page  431 
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IX.   PIONEERING   AND  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


lyjANY  critics  of  Brigham  Young 
have  claimed  that  he  was  afraid 
of  the  results  that  education  would 
produce  among  the  Mormon  people 
and  for  that  reason  kept  the  most 
intellectual  among  the  Church 
leaders  out  in  the  mission  field  most 
of  the  time.  They  point  to  the 
many  varied  and  numerous  mission- 
ary assignments  given  to  Orson 
Pratt  as  the  most  obvious  example 
of  their  contention.^  A  careful  study 
of  the  lives  of  these  men  indicate 
that  they  did  engage  in  some  actual 
pioneering  but  the  results  they 
achieved     indicated     to     Brigham 

^Remy  and  Brcnchley,  A  journey  to  Great  Salt 
Lak<t  City  Vol.  2,  — pp.  176,  177.  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  this  contention. 


Young  that  they  were  more  valuable 
to  the  building  of  the  new  Zion  as 
missionaries  than  they  were  on  the 
frontiers  as  empire-builders.  Brig- 
ham Young  was  not  afraid  of  the 
growth  of  education  but  was  aware 
of  the  obligation  resting  upon  the 
Church  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all 
nations  and  he  was  too  practical  to 
place  an  inefficient  pioneer  on  the 
frontier  when  that  same  person 
would  be  an  effective  proselyter  in 
the  mission  field.  This  fact  accounts 
for  the  absence  of  Orson  Pratt  from 
the  Territory  of  Utah  during  much 
of  its  formative  period.  However,  a 
study  of  his  life  reveals  that  from 
1847  to  the  time  of  his  demise  he 
spent  much  more  than  half  of  his 
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time  in  Utah  and  during  those  years 
actually  engaged,  although  without 
any  startling  success,  in  coloniza- 
tion work. 

In  the  autumn  of  1855  Elder 
Pratt  spent  some  time  with  Jesse 
W.  Fox  in  determining  and  later 
surveying  the  northern  boundary  of 
Utah  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Green 
River.  In  1860  he  was  again  given 
an  assignment  that  had  to  do  with 
the  actual  toil  of  pioneering.  In 
company  with  six  other  men  he 
settled  the  town  of  Lakeview  in 
Tooele  County,  where  he  apparently 
established  a  part  of  his  family  and 
engaged  in  livestock  raising  and 
farming,  until  Church  needs  called 
him  to  other  fields  of  activity. 

His  last  assignment  to  do  pioneer 
work  was  with  Erastus  Snow  in  the 
settlement  of  the  "Dixie"  area  of 
southern  Utah.  These  two  were 
called  as  leaders  of  the  so-called 
"cotton  mission"  late  in  the  year 
1861  and  conducted  a  large  party 
of  people  acquainted  with  cotton 
culture  to  the  southern  portions  of 
the  territory.  Elder  Pratt  was  the 
senior  apostle  and  theoretically  the 
leader  of  the  expedition.  He  moved 
part  of  his  family  to  the  Dixie  re- 
gion and  located  the  sites  of  several 
settlements,  from  Rockville  to  the 
Santa  Clara  river,  and  particularly 
St.  George.  Apparently  Erastus 
Snow  was  the  man  of  real  leader- 
ship in  such  pioneer  colonization 
and  he  soon  became  recognized  as 
the  true  leader.  Orson's  chief  con- 
tributions to  this  "cotton  mission" 
during  the  two  years  he  was  part 
of  its  leadership  appears  to  have  been 
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his  surveying  of  townsites  and  farm 
lands  and  the  laying  out  of  the  irri- 
gation systems  and  various  flood- 
control  methods  for  the  Virgin 
River. 

While  Elder  Pratt  resided  in 
Utah,  with  the  exception  of  these 
colonization  ventures,  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  public  education  in  addi- 
tion to  his  ecclesiastical  assignments. 
We  have  seen  that  upon  his  return 
from  England  in  1851  he  immed- 
iately organized  the  "Parent  School" 
of  the  University  of  Deseret  and 
gave  a  series  of  public  lectures  on 
astronomy.  In  similar  fashion  his 
further  years  spent  in  the  territory 
were  characterized  by  such  activi- 
ties. The  local  papers  carried  no- 
tices and  advertisements  of  classes 
he  was  teaching  at  his  home  or  in 
one  of  the  ward  meeting  houses,  but 
he  dreamed  of  a  glorious  Church- 
sponsored  university.  In  1853,  when 
Salt  Lake  was  nothing  more  than  a 
group  of  adobe  and  log  cabins 
grouped  about  muddy  streets,  he 
wrote: 

"It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect 
a  magnificent  University  in  which 
the  higher  departments  of  science 
will  be  extensively  taught;  that 
Utah,  being  filled  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  heaven  and  earth,  may  be 
as  a  great  light  upon  the  mountains 
which  shall  be  seen  by  the  nations 
ifar  off.  .  .  ."" 

Not  content  to  let  this  remain  a 
dream,  he  siezed  upon  every  oppor- 
tunity to  arouse  public  opinion  in 
behalf  of  educational  growth.    He 


^The  Seer.  1,  p.   163. 
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was  instrumental  in  organizing  and 
served  as  director  of  the  Polysophi- 
cal  Society,  Universal  Scientific 
Society  and  the  Deseret  Theological 
Institute.^  All  three  of  these  efforts 
failed  because  the  people  were  too 
vitally  concerned  with  securing  the 
basic  needs  for  the  preservation  of 
their  lives  and  education  was  looked 
upon  as  a  luxury  that  would  have 
to  wait  until  there  was  leisure  time 
and  economic  wealth  that  could  sus- 
tain such  enterprises.  Another  fac- 
tor that  militated  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  higher  education  was  the 
fact  that  Brigham  Young  opposed 
Pratt's  efforts,  feeling  that  higher 
educational  efforts  were  as  yet  un- 
needed  in  the  Mormon  communi- 
ties. 

The  failure  of  these  two  men  to 
see  eye  to  eye  in  this  respect  pre- 
sents us  with  one  of  the  lovable  at- 
tributes of  Orson's  character.  In 
pubhc  discourse  he  often  pled  with 
the  Saints  to  spend  more  time  in 
study  and  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, both  from  the  scriptures  and 
from  the  learning  of  the  world. 
Frequently,  following  such  a  plea, 
Brigham  Young  would  make  com- 
ments upon  Pratt's  ideas  that  be- 
littled his  efforts  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  For  example,  in  1855  Orson 
Pratt  made  such  a  plea  in  a  public 
gathering 'in  the  old  tabernacle. 
Brigham  Young  then  arose  and  said: 

"Professor  Orson  Pratt  has  told 
you  that  there  are  many  books  in  the 
world  and  I  tell  you  that  there  are 
many  inhabitants  in  the  world;  he 

^See  by  way  of  example  the  report  in  Peseret 
News  V,  p.  36. 


tells  you  that  there  is  something  in 
all  of  these  books,  and  I  tell  you 
that  each  of  these  inhabitants  has 
a  name:  he  tells  you  that  it  would 
be  well  to  learn  this  something,  and 
I  tell  you  that  it  would  be  quite  as 
useful  for  you  to  learn  the  names 
of  these  inhabitants.  Were  I  to  live 
as  long  as  Methuselah,  and  were  I 
to  learn  every  hour  of  my  life  some- 
thing new  from  these  books,  and 
were  I  able  to  remember  all  that  I 
learned,  I  should  not  after  all  know 
as  much  as  I  could  learn  in  five 
minutes  from  revelation."* 

Similar  rebukes,  equally  sharp, 
were  given  on  other  occasions  but 
instead  of  retaliating  or  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  his  ecclesiastical 
chief,  Pratt  forgave  him.  At  such 
times  he  asked  the  members  of  his 
family  to  petition  God  in  their  secret 
prayers  to  open  Brigham  Young's 
mind  that  he  might  understand  his 
ambitions  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional level  of  Zion."  He  was  tol- 
erant and  forgiving  toward  men 
who  disagreed  with  him,  but  had 
courage  to  persevere  toward  the  goal 
he  dreamed  would  '  ultimately  be 
achieved. 

In  1860  another  attempt  was 
made  to  further  higher  learning, 
this  time  with  the  approval  and 
support  of  Brigham  Young.  The 
institution  was  to  be  known  as  the 
Union  Academy  and  Pratt  was  to 
head  it,  assisted  by  two  teachers.^  An 
appropriation  of  $2500.00  had  been 
made  for  its  support  and  so  desirous 


^Remy  and  Brenchley,  A  Journey  to  Great  Salt 
Lake  City.  Vol.  2.   pp.    176-177. 

^Statement  made  by  his  daughter,  Libby  Pratt 
Eldredge  in  1931. 
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was  Brother  Pratt  to  promote  scien- 
tific study  on  the  college  level  that 
no  tuition  fees  were  to  be  charged 
those  who  studied  algebra,  survey- 
ing, astronomy,  chemistry,  miner- 
ology  and  geology — these  were  the 
subjects  he  taught — and  instru- 
ments and  chemicals  were  to  be  fur- 
nished free.  Apparently  the  rigorous 
physical  demands  of  thirteen  years 
contest  with  the  arid  valleys  of  the 
mountains  had  so  anesthetized  the 
public's  interest  in  higher  education 
that  even  such  a  liberal  oflfer,  coup- 
led with  Brigham  Young's  encour- 
agement, failed  to  arouse  public  in- 
terest. Only  twenty  students  en- 
rolled and  as  none  of  them  were  suf- 
ficiently advanced  in  standing  to 
qualify  for  the  advanced  courses, 
Orson  Pratt  went  oflf  to  Tooele 
County  to  assist  in  the  founding  of 
Laketown. 

This  same  year,  however,  another 
honor  came  to  him.  He  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Deseret,  and  although  this  institu- 
tion was  non- functional  at  the  time, 
the  position  also  carried  with  it  the 
responsibiUty  for  the  supervision  of 
the  elementary  schools  in  the  terri- 
tory. In  this  capacity  he  worked  for 
the  improvement  of  methods  and 
better  textbooks  for  instruction. 

For  many  years  Orson  Pratt  was 
the  dominant  figure  in  the  move- 
ment that  produced  and  attempted 
to  popularize  the  Deseret  Alphabet. 
When  he  went  to  England  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  summer  of  1848  he 
found  many  people  interested  in  re- 
forming the  English  language  by 
use  of  a  phonetic  alphabet.  Pitman, 
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the  father  of  Pitmanic  shorthand, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  move- 
ment. Pratt  found  time  between 
1848  and  his  return  to  Utah  in  1 8  5 1 
to  attain  some  proficiency  in  writ- 
ing the  Pitman  characters.  When 
he  arrived  in  Utah  he  found  Brig- 
ham  Young  and  others  interested  in 
a  similar  project  and  the  regents  of 
the  nominally  existing  but  inactive 
University  of  Deseret  fostered  the 
plan.  They  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  Pitman  method  so  made  some 
modifications  of  it  and  had  type  cast 
for  the  so-called  Deseret  Alphabet. 
Attempts  were  made  to  popularize 
it  by  publishing  lessons  in  the  week- 
ly Deseret  News. 

Although  Orson  was  absent  from 
the  territory  when  the  new  Alpha- 
bet was  announced,  and  historians 
have  attributed  its  invention  to  var- 
ious Individuals  (it  was  probably 
the  joint  product  of  a  number  of 
men)  there  Is  much  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  it  was  Orson  Pratt  who 
was  its  chief  exponent  and  the  de- 
signer of  its  symbols.  This  was  be- 
cause he  envisioned  the  day  when 
great  multitudes  of  converts  would 
come  from  other  lands,  speaking 
foreign  tongues.  He  believed  that 
an  orthographic  reform  of  this  type 
would  enable  them  to  read  English 
without  being  forced  to  undergo 
the  tedious  process  of  learning  the 
numerous  rules  of  pronunciation 
and  its  still  more  numerous  excep- 
tions. In  1867  the  University  of 
Deseret  put  forth  new  life  and  one 
of  its  first  activities  was  to  revive 
— more  on  page  447 
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CuNDAY,  May  24. 1  preached  three 
times  in  a  shed  used  for  twist- 
ing silk,  in  Compton  Street,  Leek, 
and  confirmed  eight  persons. 

Monday,  May  25.  I  baptized  five 
persons. 

Tuesday,  May  26.  I  preached  in 
the  evening. 

Wednesday,  May  27.  I  baptized 
one  person. 

Thursday,  May  28.1  visited  a  silk 
factory. 

Sunday,  May  31.1  preached  three 
times.  Confirmed  seven  after  the 
afternoon  service  and  walked  back 
and  baptized  two.  After  preaching 
in  the  evening  I  walked  10  miles  to 
Burslem  having  no  clothes  to 
change,  my  wet  ones  had  to  dry 
upon  me.  I  did  not  stay  at  Leek 
fearing  the  army  of  fleas  which 
would  attack  me  in  every  house 
where  I  stayed^ 


Monday,  June  1.  I  walked  to 
Longton  and  preached  at  the  Tem- 
perance Hall  in  the  evening. 

Thursday,  June  4.  Finished  writ- 
ing to  America.  I  attended  the  fun- 
eral of  Brother  Jonathan  Locket,  the 
old  man  who  carried  provisions  to 
Brother  Turley  while  in  prison.  He 
died  without  leaving  means  suffi- 
cient to  bury  him.  I  contributed 
and  got  up  a  subscription  to  bury 
the  old  man  in  a  decent  and  re- 
spectable manner.  While  the  corpse 
was  at  the  grave,  the  clergyman 
(Dr.  Vale) ,  who  asked  for  the  Reg- 
istrar's Certificate,  and  would  not 
allow  the  burial  to  proceed,  but 
read  the  funeral  service,  detained  us, 
while  a  brother  who  had  the  cer- 
tificate at  home  went  and  fetched 
it,  although  the  clerk  who  issued 
it  was  present  and  declared  it  had 
been    issued.   Some    twenty   Saints 
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followed  him  to  the  grave  and  it 
excited  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  that 
so  poor  a  man  should  have  so  many 
friends.  I  walked  to  Stokes-upon- 
Trent,  and  slept  at  Brother  William 
Hulme's. 

Tuesday,  June  9.  I  attempted  to 
hold  a  meeting  in  the  market  place 
at  Tunstall;  sung  a  hymn,  when  a 
constable  stopped  me,  and  we  ad- 
journed to  the  Common,  where  I 
mounted  a  stone  heap  and  preached, 

Friday,  June  26.  For  the  last 
twenty  days  I  have  been  so  busy 
with  preaching,  counselling,  bap- 
tizing, confirming,  and  teaching  the 
people  that  I  had  not  time  to  jour- 
nalize any;  and  have  seldom  gone 
to  bed  before  2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  people  were  constantly  in 
my  room  inquiring  about  the  work 
of  the  Lord.  I  visited  Deacon  Caniel 
Bowers.  He  took  me  through  the 
Pot  Works  of  Mr.  Mayer,  a  large 
estabUshment,  employing  500 
hands;  showed  me  the  materials  in 
all  their  stages,  from  the  time  of 
being  taken  out  of  the  earth  until 
brought  forth  in  the  shape  of  a 
beautiful  article  of  china.  He  was 
the  principal  foreman  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

I  am,  this  day,  23  years  old,  5000 
miles  from  home;  weather  cold  and 
wet;  had  my  overcoat  on  without 
inconvenience.  I  was  at  Dale's  Hall, 
Staffordshire.  Wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

Saturday,  June  27. 1  spent  the  day 
with  Elders  Wilford  "Woodruff  and 
Theodore  Turley.  Received  some 
numbers  of  the  'Times  and  Seasons'. 

Sunday,  June  28.  Held  a  field 
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meeting  near  Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Brothers  Wilford  Woodruff,  Theo- 
dore Turley,  Alfred  Cordon,  Henry 
Glover  and  myself  preached.  Two 
were  healed  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  two  were  baptized. 

Monday,  June  29.  I  presided  at 
a  conference  of  the  Saints  in  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries  held  in  Han- 
ley.  Elder  Wilford  Woodruff  and 
myself  ordained  Isaac  Whittaker  to 
the  ofiEce  of  Elder,  and  six  others 
to  the  office  of  Priest,  and  three  to 
the  office  of  Teacher;  Attended  a 
Council  meeting  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  went  to  a  meeting 
in  the  evening. 

Tuesday,  June  30.  I  spent  the 
day  giving  coimsel.^ 

Wednesday,  July  I.  Took  coach 
at  Burslem  for  Manchester  in  com- 
pany with  Elders  Wilford  Woodruff 
and  Theodore  Turley;  arrived  at 
Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt's,  149  Oldham 
Road,  Manchester;  found  Elders 
Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  Willard  Richards 
and  Hyrum  Clark. 

Thursday,  July  2. 1  spent  the  day 
with  the  Twelve. 

Friday,  July  3.  Visited  the  mu- 
seum. The  weather  was  cold  and 
changeable;  my  health  was  poor. 

Saturday,  July  4.  Went  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  In  the  evening 
in  company  with  Elder  Kimball,  I 
went  to  Bolton. 

Sunday,  Jvdy  5.  We  preached 
three  times  in  the  Latter-day  Saints' 
meeting  hall,  Bolton.  We  paid  our 
own  fare  over  to  Bolton  by  railroad, 
and  Brother  Amos  Fielding  paid  our 
fare  back. 
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Monday,  July  6.  Attended  gen- 
eral conference  in  the  Carpenters' 
Hall,  Manchester.  There  were  pres- 
ent seven  of  the  Twelve,  Five  High 
Priests,  19  Elders,  15  Priests,  11 
Teachers  and  3  Deacons.  Elder  Par- 
ley P.  Pratt  presided.  I  enjoyed  my- 
self exceedingly  well  with  the 
brethren. 

Tuesday,  July  7.  Met  in  Council 
with  the  Twelve  and  the  official 
members. 

Wednesday,  July  8.  Attended 
Council  with  the  Twelve.  Parley  P. 
Pratt's  wish  to  go  back  to  his  fami- 
ly was  acceded  to,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Elders  Kimball,  Wood- 
ruff and  myself  should  go  to  Lx)n- 
don. 

Thursday,  July  9.  Elder  Parley 
P.  Pratt  started  for  New  York.  I 
went  by  coach  to  the  Potteries. 

Saturday,  July  11.  Attended 
Council  of  the  ofiicial  members  at 
Hanley,  which  lasted  till  midnight. 
We  made  arrangements  to  have  all 
the  ordained  members  attend  to 
preaching  every  Sabbath  at  some 
place  in  the  country,  and  report  their 
proceedings  every  two  weeks  to  the 
Council.  Ordained  William  Barrett 
to  the  office  of  Elder,  furnished  him 
with  what  books  I  could,  and  gave 
him  instructions  preparatory  to  his 
mission  to  Australia;  he  was  17 Yz 
years  old. 

Sunday,  July  12.  Preached  at 
Hanley  twice  and  attended  to  con- 
firmation. 

Monday,  July  13.  Dined  at  Elder 
Cordon's;  walked  to  Longton  and 
found  Elder  Isaac  Whittaker  sick; 


laid  hands  on  him,  he  having  faith 
to  be  healed,  when  he  went  about 
his  work.  I  also  laid  hands  on  Charles 
Orthern,  who  was  relieved  and  re- 
turned thanks  to  the  Lord.  Preached 
In  the  evening  in  the  Temperance 
Hall,  as  usual,  on  faith,  repentance 
and  baptism.  After  meeting  I  laid 
hands  on  Sister  Whittaker  who  was 
sick  when  she  recovered.  I  have  ad- 
ministered the  ordinance  of  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  to  a  great  many  sick 
persons,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  healed,  for  which  I  feel  thank- 
ful. I  have  been  called  to  administer 
many  times  when  I  was  sick  my- 
self, and  yet,  such  was  their  faith, 
in  the  ordinance  of  laying  on  of 
hands,  that  they  were  healed  through 
faith  and  obedience  to  the  com- 
mandments of  Jesus  Christ. 

Tuesday,  July  14. 1  took  a  violent 
cold  last  night  by  sleeping  In  a  damp 
bed  at  Longton. 

Wednesday,  July  15.  My  cold  in- 
creased. Met  Elder  Wllford  Wood- 
ruff at  Burslem,  and  administered 
to  several  who  were  sick. 

Saturday, .  July  18.  Walked  to 
Leek,  in  company  with  Elder  Wll- 
ford Woodruff.  The  weather  was 
cold,  compared  to  what  I  had  been 
used  to  at  home  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Simday,  July  19.  Sabbath.  Elder 
Woodruff  and  myself  preached  three 
times.  I  baptized  six  persons:  Rich- 
ard Rushton,  senior,  silk  manufac- 
turer. Canal  Street;  Frederick  Rush- 
ton,  William  Allcock,  Mary  Steven- 
son, Sarah  and  Eliza  Lewis,  ordained 
William  Knight  a  Priest  and  John 
Woulds  Wardle,  a  Teacher. 
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As  every  city  rears  its  structure 
above  the  earth  of  its  founda- 
tion so  slowly  through  the  years 
every  city  lifts  a  superstructure  of 
culture  which  becomes  its  eternal 
self.  And  when  the  story  of  Salt 
Lake  City  shall  be  written  in  its 
completeness,  it  shall  reveal  a  tem- 
ple of  spiritual  spires,  a  tabernacle 
of  loving  faith,  an  industrial  co- 
operative store,  a  welcoming  hotel, 
an  overseeing  educational  edifice,  a 
four  square  civic  building,  medita- 
tive parks  and  joyous  play  grounds, 
a  phantom  of  a  glorious  playhouse, 
an  aspiring  music  hall,  modest  art 
barn,  a  yearning  library,  many  stoic 
buildings  in  which  the  progress  of 
a  metropolis  is  planned  and  record- 
ed. These,  clustered  about  by  homes, 
become  the  visible  edifices  of  a  virile 
people.  But  beyond  and  above  them 
are  names  of  its  spiritual  leaders, 
memories  of  its  loyal  pioneer  wom- 
en, echoes  of  the  men  who  laid  the 
economic  stones  of  the  "West,  of 
the  far-seeing  promoters,  of  the 
lovers  of  children,  of  the  builders 
of  political  and  educational  systems 
of  the  devotees  of  the  arts. 

And  songs  may  be  sung  and  stor- 
ies told  for  generations  of  the  peo- 
ple who  built  a  great  city,  but  there 
remains  always  the  choice  few  who 
worked  modestly,  imceasingly  and 
devotedly  and  whose  spirit  is  graven 
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upon  the  hearts  of  the  lovers  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

There  are  those  who  could  be 
named  as  one  might  count  one's 
blessings  and  with  like  gratitude. 
For  they  are  the  pillars  of  nobility 
that  sustain  the  character  of  the 
city. 

And  because  one  of  these  men  of 
untarnished  name  has  for  over  half 
a  century  contributed  the  refine- 
ment that  has  given  grace  to  the 
strength  of  Salt  Lake  City,  there 
must  be  one  to  recall  to  those  who 
are  to  carry  the  spirit  of  the  city 
onward,  the  quality  of  one  of  its 
pillars  of  culture. 

The  gift  of  the  Great  West  was 
first  of  all  the  gift  of  freedom.  And 
as  the  pilgrims  were  impelled  across 
the  seas  by  that  important  word  and 
all  that  it  promised,  so  the  pioneers 
were  sustained  on  their  journey 
across  the  desert  by  the  same  word 
filled  with  the  same  emotional  prom- 
ise. 

But  freedom  of  the  great  open 
spaces  furnishes  not  only  adequate 
ground  upon  which  the  vital  drama 
can  be  played,  but  it  also  furnishes 
a  dangerous  atmosphere  wherein 
the  weeds  of  license  can  grow.  And 
while  Swedish  persistence,  Scotch 
thrift,  Irish  optimism,  were  virtual 
ijistruments  in  conquering  the  land 
and  sustaining  and  building  an  em- 
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pire  it  was  the  English  restraint 
that  kept  freedom  from  going  wild. 
It  was  love  of  the  cultural  that 
moulded  the  limitless  west  into  an 
empire  that  had  unity,  harmony  and 
idealism. 

And  so  next  to  the  religious  fer- 
vor in  Utah  perhaps  the  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  the  life  of  the  people 
was  the  refinement  of  some  of  its 
idealists.  Because  of  them  the  Uni- 
versity of  Deseret,  later  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  was  estaWished  in 
1850,  the  Salt  Lake  Theater  opened 
in  1862,  artists  sent  to  Europe  to 
study  and  bring  back  the  best  art 
knowledge  and  make  their  contri- 
bution to  the  state.  The  tabernacle 
choir  was  established  in  1867  and 
in  1856  The  Deseret  Dramatic  As- 
sociation organized. 

So  were  the  arts  established  early 
in  the  history  of  the  state  and  pri- 
marily in  the  capital  city. 

It  is  a  significant  and  valued  re- 
membrance that  John  D.  Spencer, 
son  of  the  pioneer,  was  an  early 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  Utah. 
So  it  was  inevitable  that  after  his 
graduation  in  1 875  he  should  plunge 
not  only  into  the  business  world  but 
also  with  equal  zest  into  the  arts. 

The  first  shaping  of  local  histri- 
onic talent  into  an  organization  was 
the  Home  Dramatic  Club  which 
performed  in  the  historic  old  Salt 
Lake  Theater.  To  this  group  of  en- 
thusiastic players  he  became  the 
leading  spirit,  electric,  and  a  man 
of  trust.  At  the  same  time  the  Zion's 
Musical  Society  started  the  musical 
repertoire  of  Salt  Lake  City  and 
opera  claimed  him.  Throughout  the 


following  years  he  became  part  of 
four  other  opera  companies  which 
gave  to  the  community  its  well  loved 
musical  leaders.  No  matter  what  his 
office,  as  stage  manager  for  the 
Krause  Opera  Company  or  as  Man- 
ager of  the  Symphony  Orchestra, 
John  D.  Spencer  was  at  once  the 
humble  servant  and  the  inspiration. 
Music  and  drama  were  the  twin 
stars  on  his  horizon  and  to  them 
both  he  made  obeisance  and  indeed 
they  seemed  to  make  a  return  salute. 
For  artistic  enterprise  in  Salt  Lake 
City  became  enterprise  only  when 
John  D.,  as  members  of  two  genera- 
tions called  him,  was  present  to  put 
his  seal  upon  it.  So  music  and  drama 
have  been  loved  and  cherished  in 
the  pioneer  city  and  its  devotees  are 
inestimable.  Many  there  are  who  sit 
back  in  their  home-bound  chairs 
and  live  again  high  moments  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Theater  when  as  comedian 
or  villain  Mr.  Spencer  brought  the 
audience  to  their  feet  in  laughter 
and  applause.  When  asked  if  he 
played  every  part,  he  answered  with 
his  superb  modesty,  "Except  the 
hero." 

Upon  the  stage  he  has  not  played 
the  hero  but  behind  the  scenes,  in 
life  he  has  played  that  part  for 
thousands. 

His  vocation  of  salesmanship  has 
ever  manifest  the  acme  of  honor. 
The  standards  he  set  have  been  the 
highest  the  city  has  known.  It  has 
been  said  that  "Culture  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  soul."  In  the  business 
world  the  soul  is  often  tested  and 
not  too  often  does  it  bear  the  strain 
with  honor.  But  in  the  greatest  and 
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the  least  transaction  with  John  D. 
Spencer  culture  triumphed.  There 
was  no  compromise  with  right,  but 
right  was  not  enough.  The  kind 
word,  the  considerate  act,  the 
thoughtfulness  that  went  beyond 
the  botinds  of  the  word  integrity  and 
trespassed  upon  the  divine,  these 
have  made  each  hour  of  his  life.  No 
day  of  his  was  complete  unless  his 
heart  had  been  stirred  and  unless  in 
turn  he  Tiad  lent  a  little  glory  to 
the  life  of  another. 

To  his  own  generation  he  was  the 
beloved  friend.  His  name  which  has 
signified  love  throughout  history, 
since  John,  the  beloved  Apostle  of 
Christ,  has  been  truly  exemplified 
to  another  generation. 

And  those  of  us  who  before  we 
were  old  enough  to  go  to  school 
had  him  pointed  out  to  us  as  Salt 
Lake's  finest  gentleman,  are  not  un- 
mindful of  his  contribution  to  our 
city.  We  remember  that  he  cham- 
pioned and  reorganized  the  play- 
grounds, that  he  inaugurated  the 
Christmas  carols,  that  he  was  di- 
rector of  the  Musical  Arts  for  four- 
teen years  and  of  the  Fine  Arts  So- 
ciety of  Utah. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ac- 
complishments that  link  our  mem- 
ory with  him. 

But  greater  far  than  the  many 
civic  organizations  to  which  he  has 
lent  his  talent  and  his  ardor,  are 
the  many  deeds  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan fulfilled  when  no  one  passed 
by  and  only  those  close  to  him  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  know. 
Yet  even  here  the  eternal  nature  of 
goodness   is   carried  on   the   breeze 
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and  infinite  legends  have  been  wov- 
en around  his  great  kindnesses.  They 
are  told  in  hushed  voices  revealing 
the  magnitude  of  his  heart.  "The 
Girl  in  the  Window"  is  a  story 
which  will  ever  be  a  golden  leaf  in 
one  of  the  glorious  chapters  of  his 
life. 

There  was  one  moment  very  dear 
to  our  hearts  when  the  word  of  ap- 
preciation for  this  life  of  magnani- 
mous giving  was  said.  After  seven- 
teen years  of  directorship  of  the 
board  of  the  Public  Library  the  John 
D.  Spencer  Branch  Llbraiy  was 
opened.  And  on  a  bronze  tablet 
within  that  building  a  tribute  to  him 
may  be  read  by  the  future  genera- 
tions. The  John  D.  Spencer  Branch 
Library  was  opened  May  17,  1921. 
On  a  bronze  tablet  is  written:  "The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Free  Pub- 
lic Library  recognizing  the  value  of 
the  untiring  service  rendered  of 
John  D,  Spencer  not  only  to  the 
cause  of  literary  development  dur- 
ing the  past  sixteen  years  but  also 
to  the  advancement  of  every  laud- 
able civic  undertaking  and  desiring 
to  express  appreciation  of  this  ser- 
vice voted  to  dedicate  the  new  li- 
brary to  John  D.  Spencer.  In  taking 
this  action  the  Board  has  placed  be- 
fore the  community  in  a  permanent 
way  the  name  of  one  who  though 
private  citizen  has  done  a  consist- 
ent devoted  public  service." 

This  he  has  done,  we  say,  but  what 
a  man  does  is  the  smaller  half.  What 
he  has  been  is  the  greater.  And  here 
words  are  weak  colors  with  which 
to  paint  the  eternal  in  man.  Only 
the  eflFect  of  the  eternal  is  possible. 
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To  come  to  John  D.  Spencer  is  to  days  have  been  actualized  by  work- 
come  to  a  sanctuary.  Here  all  pre-  ers  who  never  released  for  material 
tense  drops  away  like  dead  leaves,  gain  the  highest  thought  that  was 
and  only  truth  and  peace  remain,  given  them. 
Here  one  can  beUeve  in  the  divinity  ^  ,  .  ,  ,  .  „„  , 
of  man.  As  before  the  Parthenon  ,  Taking  the  glorious  Western  free- 
one   can   stand   knowing   that   the  ^^^  and  shapmg  it  into  aesthetic 

;A^<,1  ,-c  ^^oo^ku    A„J        I,  „          ^  lorm  is  the  work  of  an  aytist  soul. 

Ideal  IS  possible.  And  such  moments  wr-  i                     r     i      i                   r 

in  life  are  rare  for  mankind  is  too  ^     .  '   Tt         "^^^  .^^'"^^""y  "^ 

often  disappointing.  ^'^^'  ^^^  ^.^y^^'  ^"'^  '^'  ^°1«^'  ^.^^ 

We  who  have  spent  our  lives  in  ^^eat  artist  can  take  any  material 

this  city  and  state  know  that  the  f^^^  ^™  ^"^  ^^^^  «^  'K^  J^^ 

r-ir-T  ;«-cal^  u^c  ^ff^^f^A          1-         v  lorever.  Uut  the  most  complicated 

city  itseli  has  airected  our  lives,  its  r     n             •  i    •     i-i-     •     if     *     i 

ideals,  its  integrity,  its  spirit.  But  ^^  ^l  materials  is  life  itself.  And 

how  often  do  we  think  that  a  place  !^^  't\   '  P^"^^^"^^^  ^''f'  '\^^f 

is  the  composite  of  the  lives  within  '?  ^^l^^.  °"'  ^"'^^  «^^^^^^  ^?^  ^^^P 

it   and   that    the  outstanding   men  f  "P!  '\  ^"!f  ^  permanent  thing  of 

and  women  have  given  to  the  city  ^'^^'^  ^  V'  "^°'l  ''''^'''';^  °/  ^^^ 

their   ideals,   integrity,    and    spirit.  '\".  ^''f  ^t'  ''  ''  *^V"  ^r   '"^''''' 

We  often  menrion  this  with  refer-  ^^^*^^  ''  ^^'  ^'^"^  °^  civihzation. 

ence  to  Brigham  Young  who   laid  And   to  us  this   day   comes    the 

out  the  streets  and  the  principles  of  challenge  of  maintaining  with  the 

our  commonwealth.  But  there  are  same  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  same 

these  who  caught  his  vision,   who  artistic   restraint   the    culture   that 

planted  it  in  their  hearts  and  who  is  the  superstructure  of  our  pioneer 

have  cultured  it  yearly   imtil  the  foundation.  To  such  men  as  John 

flowers  and  fruits  of  it  are  our  in-  D.  Spencer  we  can  look  for  con- 

heritance.  The  hopes  of  the  most  tinued  inspiration,  for  he  is  a  classic 

extravagant   idealists   of   the   early  pillar  of  the  culture  of  our  state. 


PRAYER  FOR  TEACHERS 

Let  only  the  chastened  word  be  seed 

In  the  hearts  of  those  you  teach, 

Let  only  the  lifted  thought  be  said 

To  give  their  souls  new  reach. 

And  these  come  from  the  life  that  is  pure 

To  the  life  that  has  need  of  leaven — 

This  is  eternal  life  on  earth 

And  eternal  life  in  heaven. 


- — Amelia  Arnes 
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cJhe  Significance  of  LPauis 
Visit  to  Athens  (^cts  ij:i6'3jfj 


/^NE  of  the  most  dramatic  and  in- 

teresting  scenes  in  the  New 
Testament  is  the  story  of  Paul's  brief 
mission  in  Athens.  He  met  no  physi- 
cal violence  and  suffered  no  harm 
from  persecution  by  either  Jews  or 
Greeks  to  make  his  experience  ex- 
citing from  the  standpoint  of  ad- 
venture. Yet  the  picture  of  a  Httle, 
unknown,  traveling  Jew  giving  an 
inspiring  address  to  an  elite  group 
of  Athenian  intellectuals  and  dig- 
nitaries has  stirred  many  a  Christian 
reader. 

The  Athens  of  Paul's  day  was 
truly  a  sophisticated,  impressive,  and 
dazzling  city.  Her  priceless  art  trea- 
sures and  magnificent  public  build- 
ings attracted  many  of  the  art 
critics  and  travelers  of  this  ancient 
period  to  admire  her  marvelous 
beauty.  It  is  important  to  reaUze 
that  these  artistic  creations  were  a 
vital  part  of  the  Athenian  and  Greek 
reUgion  and  were  designed  as  reli- 
gious symbols  to  turn  men's  hearts 
to  their  gods  with  worshipful  awe. 
Probably  no  other  city  in  the  Ro- 
man Empire  had  more  temples,  stat- 
ues, and  other  artistic  symbols  of 
the  popular  gods  in  proportion  to 
its  size.  One  ancient  traveler  made 
the  remark  that  there  were  more 
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gods  in  Athens  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Plato,  other  Athenian 
intellectuals,  and  certain  Latin 
writers  bore  witness  to  this  ten- 
dency. The  great  philosopher,  Soc- 
rates, one  of  the  world's  greatest 
intellects  and  a  most  worthy  man 
of  character  was  put  to  death  here 
because  his  teachings  and  influence 
resulted  in  skepticism  toward  the 
traditional  deities. 

When  Paul  arrived  at  Athens, 
alone  and  unknown,  he  had  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  his  loyal  helpers, 
Timothy  and  Silas.  Then  his  Jewish 
background  and  training  which 
stressed  that  the  creation  of  any 
likeness  or  physical  object  to  repre- 
sent God  was  rank  idolatry,  made 
him  recoil  with  disgust  at  the  lavish 
amount  of  artistic  symbolism  ex- 
pressed in  the  exquisite  art  and 
sculpture  of  this  famous  city.  "His 
spirit  was  stirred  in  him  when  he 
saw  the  city  wholly  given  to  idola- 
try." (Acts  17:16.)  His  attitude 
was  similar  to  that  of  a  New  Eng- 
land Puritan's  revulsion  at  the 
elaborate  and  extensive  symbolism 
characteristic  of  the  art  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
was  thus  thoroughly  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  these  beauty-loving 
Athenians  and  their  worship  of  the 
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handsome  Greek  gods  in  exquisitely 
designed  temples. 

After  a  brief  period  of  disputing 
with  the  Jews  in  the'  synagogue,  he 
went  to  that  ancient  informal  for- 
um of  public  opinion  in  the  Greek 
cities,  the  market  place,  where  he 
argued  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  the  two 
most  dominant  and  popular  schools 
of  philosophy  at  that  time.  They, 
and  the  Platonists  and  the  Aristote- 
lians, had  their  headquarters  in 
Athens  which  attracted  students 
and  scholars  from  the  entire  Empire 
to  visit  Athens  to  study  philosophy 
at  its  fountainhead. 

The  Stoics  had  their  origin  in  the 
teachings  of  Zeno  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.  who  had  taught  under  the 
stoa  or  porches  which  lined  the  pub- 
lic square  of  the  Athenian  market 
place.  The  garden  of  Epicurus  where 
his  particular  school. of  thought  was 
taught  was  not  far  off.  These  two 
schools  of  thought  were  practical 
and  materialistic  philosophies  which 
had  no  great  concern  about  an  ulti- 
mate cause  or  final  purpose  in  the 
universe  and  denied  the  personal 
immortahty  of  the  soul  after  death. 
The  Stoics  stressed  a  stern  indiffer- 
ence to  both  pleasure  and  pain  and 
a  dedication  of  the  self  to  a  life  of 
rigorous  moral  effort.  The  Epicu- 
reans made  pleasure  the  sole  aim  of 
life.  Since  they  thought  absence 
from  pain  to  be  the  most  perma- 
nent and  lasting  pleasure,  they  tried 
to  attain  the  maximum  enjoyment 
of  life  by  a  retreat  from  both  sen- 
sual indulgence  and  an  active  par- 


ticipation in  the  struggles  and  am- 
bitions of  life. 

Paul's  preaching  about  Jesus  and 
the  resurrection  to  these  philoso- 
phers who  had  the  typical  Athenian 
love  of  speculation  and  intellectual 
curiosity  did  not  secure  a  unani- 
mous approval.  Some  of  them,  prob- 
ably the  Epicureans,  called  him  a 
spermologos,  that  is,  a  wordy  and 
shallow  babbler.  They  were  com- 
pletely agnostic  with  reference  to  a 
belief  in  gods  or  immortality,  hence 
Paul's  preaching  would  have  little 
meaning  for  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Stoics  were  incHned  to 
respect  pagan  myths  of  different 
gods  as  imperfect  and  crude  sym- 
bols of  the  one  universal  and  pan- 
theistic god  whom  they  worshiped. 
They  were  probably  the  ones  who 
said,  "He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods." 

The  immediate  result  of  Paul's 
discourse  in  the  market  place  was 
an  invitation  of  his  philosophical 
hearers  to  appear  before  the  famous 
council  of  the  Areopagus  of  Athens. 
This  council  was  one  of  the  most 
revered  institutions  in  Athens.  In 
ancient  times,  many  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  had 
held  the  dominant  and  controlHng 
power  of  the  Athenian  state.  It  was 
composed  of  the  chief  ex-magis- 
trates who  held  office  for  life,  ap- 
pointed the  chief  magistrates,  and 
supervised  the  laws,  religion,  and 
morals  of  the  state.  It  was  also  a 
court  in  which  cases  of  homicide 
and  arson  were  tried.  Its  judicial 
significance  is  the  major  theme  of 
one  of  Greece's  greatest  plays,  the 
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tragedy  BuM^ides  by  the  Athenian 
playwright  Aeschylus.  As  the  Ath- 
enian constitution  changed  from  an 
aristocracy  to  a  democracy  it  lost 
its  great  powers.  Membership  was 
no  longer  restrictive  or  aristocratic. 
Most  of  its  controlling  powers  were 
stripped  away  leaving  it  with  mere 
religious  and  judicial  functions. 
Thus,  in  the  days  of  Paul  it  had 
jurisdiction  over  cases  of  homicide, 
arson,  and  forgery,  and  the  super- 
vision of  reUgious  education  and 
the  care  of  orphans.  However,  its 
social  and  religious  prestige  was 
tremendous  still.  It  preserved  the 
traditions  and  piety  of  the  past  as 
the  monarchy  of  England  performs 
a  similar  function  today.  It  had 
met  for  centuries  in  a  reserved  open- 
air  meeting  place  upon  the  sacred 
hill  dedicated  to  Ares  or  Mars.  It 
was  here  that  Paul  addressed  the 
council  and  the  philosophers  who 
constituted  an  exclusive  and  famous 
audience. 

As  he  stood  to  address  his  hearers, 
a  marvelous  panorama  lay  before 
him.  Below  him  was  the  great  mar- 
ket place  with  its  bustUng  activity 
and  teeming  masses.  A  short  distance 
to  the  east  was  the  famed  table- 
topped  rock,  the  Acropolis,  towering 
five  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  Upon 
it  stood  the  world's  most  beautiful 
and  perfect  building,  the  Parthe- 
non, or  temple  of  the  goddess 
Athene.  But  the  priceless  statues  and 
ingenious  frieze  work  of  the  immor- 
tal Phidias  which  adorned  its  ex- 
terior, his  two  famous  statues  of 
Athena,  and  the  famous  theater  of 
Dionysus  just  south  of  the  Acropo- 
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lis  caused  no  thrills  to  course 
through  the  veins  of  Paul.  For  him 
they  were  merely  a  collective  dis- 
play of  heathen  idolatry  and  evil. 

Although  Paul  was  not  a  pro- 
fessionally trained  philosopher  or 
rhetorician,  he  was  not  without  in- 
sight into  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
of  the  Greek  temperament  of  his 
sophisticated  audience.  He  probably 
realized  the  formidable  task  of  pre- 
senting a  gospel  message  which  had 
any  semblance  to  Judaism.  There- 
fore, his  approach  to  his  major 
theme  and  the  development  of  it 
were  performed  with  intentional 
skill. 

His  first  statement  to  the  Areo- 
pagus council  was  a  striking  suc- 
cess in  winning  their  attention  as 
he  paid  them  tribute  for  their  de- 
vout piety.  (17:22.)  An  example  of 
this  Athenian  reverence  was  an  altar 
to  "the  unknown  god."  Ancient 
writers  such  as  Pausanias,  Philostra- 
tus,  and  Diogenes  Laertes  refer  to 
such  altars  in  Athens,  but  they  list 
the  inscription  as  plural,  that  is  to 
"the  unknown  gods."  In  1909  an 
altar  was  found  in  Asia  Minor  in 
the  temple  precinct  of  the  goddess 
Demeter  of  the  ancient  city  of  Per- 
gamum  which  has  this  inscription, 
"Capito  the  torchbearer  to  the  Un- 
known Gods."  Evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  to  the  Greeks  such 
altars  were  not  to  honor  the  one  and 
only  God  of  universe,  but  those 
powerful  gods  of  whose  names  they 
were  ignorant  and  from  whom  they 
might  secure  additional  divine  aid 
in  a  time  of  crisis.  Paul  by  claiming 
to  represent  one  of  these  unknown 
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gods  was  certain  of  a  respectful  and 
attentive  hearing  from  the  conser- 
vative worshipers  of  the  popular 
gods  of  the  great  council. 

Then  he  launched  into  a  discus- 
sion about  the  nature  of  God,  his 
creative  activity,  and  His  provi- 
dence in  the  lives  of  all  men.  He 
developed  the  thought  that  all  men 
were  brothers  and  the  possessors  of 
a  divine  essence  and  significance  as 
the  sons  of  God.  He  emphasized  this 
latter  concept  by  quoting,  not  a 
passage  from  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but 
a  quotation  from  the  Greek  poets, 
"for  we  are  also  his  offspring." 
Aratus,  who  came  from  Paul's  home 
province  Cilicia,  and  Cleanthes  of 
Athens  were  both  Stoic  poets  who 
uttered  this  same  thought  in  their 
verse.  Paul  may  have  meant  both 
of  them  when  he  stated,  "your  own 
poets  have  said,"  etc.  His  remarks 
about  universal  human  brotherhood, 
a  lofty  concept  of  God,  and  quoting 
from  the  Stoic  poets  must  have 
pleased  the  Stoics  before  him. 

His  next  statement  was  an  attack- 
upon  the  representation  of  God  by 
any  works  of  art  in  gold,  silver,  or 
stone  by  terming  this  idolatry.  Here 
he  certainly  offended  those  before 
him  who  were  worshipers  of  the 
popular  Greek  religion.  When  he 
preached  repentance  and  its  neces- 
sity preparatory  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment where  the  resurrected  Jesus 
would  judge  the  world,  he  offended 
his  entire  audience.  Neither  the 
Stoics  nor  the  Epicureans  believed 
in  immortality,  and  to  those  Greeks 
who  did,  the  idea  of  a  physical  res- 
urrection  was    abhorrent.   At   any 


rate  Paul  could  proceed  no  further 
with  his  sermon.  Those  who  mocked 
him  were  probably  the  Epicureans 
and  the  members  of  the  Areopagus 
council;  while  those  who  dismissed 
him  with  perfunctory  invitation  to 
return  were  doubtless  the  Stoics. 
Shortly  after,  Paul  left  the  city  and 
terminated  his  work  there. 

Much  discussion  and  speculation 
have  occurred  as  to  the  extent  of 
his  success  in  Athens.  It  might  be 
well  to  evaluate  both  sides  of  this 
question  in  order  to  clarify  what 
results  did  obtain  from  his  labors 
there.  He  certainly  did  make  an  im- 
pression upon  the  intellectuals  and 
elite  people  of  the  city  in  order  to 
be  invited  to  appear  before  the  fam- 
ous council  of  the  Areopagus  and 
to  stir  up  such  a  lively  discussion 
with  representatives  of  the  leading 
philosophical  schools  of  the  day. 
Though  some  of  the  latter  called 
him  a  babbler  after  his  speech  in 
the  market-place  and  then  mocked 
him  after  his  address  on  the  Areo- 
pagus hill,  yet  others  manifested  a 
desire  to  hear  him  again.  He  made 
a  clever  beginning  in  his  address  by 
stressing  Greek  and  Stoic  features  in 
his  opening  statements.  But  his  really 
outstanding  achievement  in  this  ad- 
dress was  the  profound  and  eternal 
significance  of  his  ideas  about  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  the  resurrection,  and  the 
inevitability  of  a  personal  judgment. 
Although  he  was  "all  things  to  all 
men"  in  the  beginning  of  his  ser- 
mon, yet  he  made  no  basic  compro- 
rtiise  between  truth  and  error,  but 
set  forth  firmly  and  boldly  the  basic 
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truths  of  Christianity.  He  suffered 
no  violence  or  persecution,  quite  a 
contrast  from  the  physical  pressure 
which  usually  expelled  him  from  a 
city.  And  finally,  he  made  some  con- 
verts— one  Dionysus,  a  member  of 
the  Areopagus  council,  a  woman, 
Damaris,  and  a  few  others  accepted 
the  faith. 

However,  certain  negative  results 
are  also  to  be  perceived  in  Paul's 
Athenian  labors.  Although  he  made 
an  impressive  beginning,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  finish  his  speech.  Even 
though  he  was  invited  to  preach 
again,  he  never  filled  this  engage- 
ment, a  mute  testimony  of  the  in- 
sincerity of  the  invitation.  He  made 
very  few  converts  and  never  estab- 
lished a  branch  of  the  Church  there 
during  his  life- time.  We  have  no 
letters  from  him  to  the  Athenian 
saints.  Except  for  Athens  and  the 
small  city  of  Berea  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  letters  of  Paul  to  the 
other  Greek  cities  where  Paul  found- 
ed churches  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Acts,  such  as  PhiHppi, 
Thessalonica,  and  Corinth.  Appar- 
ently he  found  the  indifference  and 
sophistication  of  the  philosophers  of 
the  great  "university  city"  and  the 
superstitious  piety  of  its  masses  and 
the  Areopagus  to  be  harder  to  com- 
bat than  persecution  from  the  Jews. 
After  he  left  Athens  and  arrived  in 
Corinth  he  had  a  revelation  from 
the  Lord  which  ended  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  great  fertility  of  the 
Corinthian  field  of  labor  with  re- 
spect to  future  converts.  (18:9.) 
There  is  no  reference  to  such  a  pre- 
diction about  Athens. 
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A  striking  statement  is  found  in 
Paul's  letters  which  seems  to  apply 
to  his  feelings  when  he  left  Athens. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
using  philosophical  skills  and  rhe- 
torical language  in  preaching  the 
gospel.  Paul's  resolve  to  abstain  en- 
tirely from  such  techniques  might 
well  reflect  his  disappointment  with 
the  results  obtained  in  Athens.  "So 
when  I  came  to  you,  brothers,  I  did 
not  come  and  tell  you  the  secret 
purpose  of  God  in  superior,  philo- 
sophical language,  for  I  resolved, 
while  I  was  with  you,  to  forget 
everything  but  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
crucifixion.  For  my  part,  I  came 
among  you  in  weakness  and  wth  a 
great  deal  of  fear  and  trembling,  and 
my  teaching  and  message  were  not 
put  in  plausible,  philosophical  lan- 
guage, but  they  were  attended  with 
convincing  spiritual  power,  so  that 
your  faith  might  rest,  not  on  human 
philosophy,  but  on  the  power  of 
God.  .  .  .  These  disclosures  we  im- 
part, not  in  the  set  phrases  of  human 
philosophy,  but  in  words  the  Spirit 
teaches,  giving  spiritual  truth  a 
spiritual  form."  (I  Cor.  2:1-5,  13, 
American  Translation.)  Although 
Paul  was  a  brilliant  man  and  an  in- 
spired prophet,  he  did  not  have  the 
highly  technical  philosophical  or 
rhetorical  training  which  were  de- 
manded by  the  sophisticated  people 
of  the  day  of  those  who  would  speak 
or  teach  the  public,  hence  his  feeUng 
of  frustration  and  dislike  of  such 
"high-brow"  requirements. 

The  logical  conclusion  relative  to 

the  whole  affair  is  that  Paul  made 

— more  on  page  447 
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*^/^REATE  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O 

God;    and    renew    a    right 

spirit  within  me."  (Psalms  51:10.) 

SONG:  "The  Lord  is  My  Light," 
page  106  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Songs. 

PRAYER:  (By  a  member  of  the 
Second  Intermediate  depart- 
ment.) 

SONG:  (By  choir  or  soloist)  "He 
Who  Hath  Clean  Hands  and  a 
Pure  Heart,"  J.  A.  Parks. 

TALK:  (By  a  parent.  Five  min- 
utes.) "Parents  Set  the  Example 
for  Pure  Living."  How  can  par- 
ents expect  their  children  to  hve 
in  purity  if  they  do  not  set  the 
proper  example?  "As  father — so 
son,  as  mother — so  daughter." 

References:  I  Timothy  4:11,  12. 

Discourses  of  Brigham  Young, 
compiled  by  John  A.  Widtsoe,  Chap- 
ter 24,  "Our  Fellow  Men,"  pages 
271-280. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern,  by 
Marvin  O.  Ashton,  Story  Thirty, 
pages  168-171. 
Poem: 

JUST  LIKE  HIS  DAD 

He  wants  to  be  like  his  Dad!  You 
men, 


Did  you  ever  think,  as  you  pause. 

That   the   boy   who   watches   your 
every  move 

Is  building  a  set  of  laws? 

He's  molding  a  life  you're  the  model 
for, 

And  whether  it's  good  or  bad, 

Depends  on  the  kind  of  example  set 

To  the  boy  who'd  be  like  his  dad. 

Would   you   have   him    go   every- 
where you  go? 

Have  him  do  just  the  things  you  do? 

And  see  everything  that  your  eyes 
behold. 

And  woo  all  the  gods  you  woo? 

When    you    see    the    worship    that 
shines  in  the  eyes 

Of  your  lovable  little  lad. 

Could  you  rest  content  if  he  gets 
his  wish 

And  grows  to  be  like  his  dad? 

— Author  Unknown 

FAMILY  GROUP  DISCUSSION: 

(Characters  for  this  discussion  are 
father,  mother,  son  David,  who 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Junior 
department,  son  Frank,  who  should 
be  a  member  of  the  Advanced 
Senior  department,  and  daughter 
Joan.) 

David:  Dad,  the  Sunday  School 
teacher  has  asked  me  to  give  a  two- 
and-one-half -minute   talk  in  Sun- 
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day  School  using  for  my  text  the 
Psalm  which  reads:  "Create  in  me 
a  clean  heart,  O  God;  and  renew 
a  right  spirit  within  me."  Would 
you  help  me  understand  what  this 
means  to  me? 

Father:  Yes,  David,  I  would  be 
glad  to  discuss  it  with  you.  Let  me 
see!  Where  would  we  find  that  verse 
in  the  Bible?  Here  it  is — Psalm  51: 
10.  Now,  David,  what  does  it  mean 
to  you  to  have  a  clean  heart? 

David:  I  believe  it  means  to  have 
clean  thoughts,  clean  actions,  and  to 
do  what  is  right. 

Father:  Yes,  you  have  the  right 
idea.  If  a  person  thinks  clean 
thoughts  and  his  actions  are  pure, 
he  is  both  physically  and  morally 
clean.  Another  term  for  clean  living 
is  purity. 

For  every  good  boy  and  girl  purity 
of  life  is  a  positive  requirement  for 
happiness.  Purity  in  a  child  does  not 
spring  up  over  night.  It  is  taught 
early  in  life.  In  fact,  since  the  time 
you  were  born,  your  mother  and  I 
have  tried  to  set  for  you  the  proper 
'  example  of  pure  Kving. 

David:  Yes,  Father,  you  and 
Mother  have  been  my  ideal,  and  I 
know  Joan  feels  the  same  as  I.  I 
remember  that  even  in  the  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  classes  in  Sim- 
day  School  we  used  to  hear  stories, 
recite  gems  and  sing  songs  about 
pure  living  and  love  of  the  Savior. 
Do  you  remember  the  time  Joan  and 
I  were  on  the  same  program?  I  wore 
my  first  suit  with  long  trousers  and 
Joan  wore  her  prettiest  dress.  About 
eight  of  us  children  recited  gems  on 
purity,  following  which  we  sang 
a  song. 
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Father:  Yes,  that  was  your  first 
appearance  before  an  audience.  I  will 
never  forget  that  occasion. 

GEMS:  (Members  of  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  classes  give  gems  on 
pure  living.  Gems  which  might 
be  used  are  printed  below.) 

I  love  to  go  to  Sunday  School,  and 
meet  the  friends  I  know. 

And  bow  with  them  in  humble 
prayer,  that  I  may  sweetly  grow. 

I  washed  my  hands  this  morning. 

So  very  clean  and  nice, 
And  lent  them  both  to  Jesus,  To 

work  for  Him  till  night. 
Little  feet  be  careful  Where  you 

take  me  to, 
Anything  for  Jesus,  Only  let  me  do. 

(From  Latter-day  Saint  Songs  for 
Little  People) 

I  know  the  Lord  will  help  me  in 

all  my  work  and  play; 
But    I    must    truly   seek    Him,    in 

Grateful  prayers  each  day. 

The  Savior  said  love  everyone; 

Help  others  to  be  true; 

For  when  you  love  and  serve,  you'll 

find 
That  you  are  happy,  too. 

The  loving  Savior  watches  me 
throughout  the  day  and  night, 

So  I  will  please  and  honor  Him  by 
always  doing  right. 

I  will  scatter  happiness.  All  along 

the  way, 
I  will  lend  a  helping  hand  To   a 

friend  today. 

(From  Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones) 
Mother  so  loving  and  father  so  true, 
Sister  and  brother  and  wee  baby  too. 
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All  love  one  another  and  each  does 

his  part 
To  show,  by  kind  actions,  the  love 

in  his  heart. 

Whoever  you  are,  be  noble,  What- 
ever you  do,  do  well. 

Whenever  you  speak,  speak  kindly, 
Give  joy  where  ever  you  dwell. 

Heavenly  Father,  look  on  me, 
A  little  child  who  prays  to  Thee, 
Keep  my  heart  from  wrong  or  sin, 
Let  no  evil  enter  in. 

My  heart  is  God's  little  garden, 
And  the  plants  growing  there  each 

day 
Are  the  deeds  He  shall  see  me  doing. 
And  the  words  He  shall  hear  me  say. 

SONG:  (By  Junior  Sunday  School.) 
"I  Have  a  Garden,"  Primary  Song 
Book. 

father:  You  know  how  valuable 
that  experience  was  to  you;  and 
through  the  Sunday  School  teach- 
er's working  with  you  and  teaching 
you  these  little  gems  on  purity  and 
cleanliness,  and  love  of  Christ,  you 
have  been  helped  to  live  righteously. 

David'.  D^d,  what  are  the  values 
of  good,  clean  wholesome  living? 

Father'.  I  think  these  values  can 
be  divided  into  four  divisions,  name- 
ly: physical,  mental,  social  and  spir- 
itual. Physically,  adhering  to  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  keeps  our  bodies 
strong.  In  his  book  The  Master's  Art, 
Brother  Howard  R.  Driggs  has  said, 
"The  body  is  the  temple  of  the  soul. 
Keep  it  clean." 

David:  Then  if  you  would  be 
strong  you  must  be  master  of  your- 
self. Strength  comes  from  self-con- 
trol, not  indulgence. 


Father:  That's  right,  son.  Then 
mentally,  "Cleanliness  of  the  body 
promotes  cleanliness  of  thought,  and 
clean  thoughts  beget  purity  of  ac- 
tion." This  statement  also  is  found 
in  Brother  Driggs'  book.  Using  good 
language,  reading  good  books  and 
particularly,  observance  of  the  third 
Great  Commandment,  "Thou  shalt 
not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  Thy 
God  in  vain,"  given  us  by  the  Lord, 
is  very  important.  "Seeking  worth- 
while leisure  time  activities  stimu- 
lates wholesome  thinking."  "Social- 
ly, choose  good  companions,"  "You 
are  judged  by  the  company  you 
keep."  Avoid  evil  companions  as  you 
would  avoid  poison.  Spiritually,  a 
right  spirit  can  be  renewed  within, 
if  our  minds  and  senses  are  open  to 
the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Mother:  Joan,  do  you  remember 
enough  of  the  talk  you  gave  on 
purity  last  Christmas  time  to  help 
David? 

Joan:  Yes,  one  of  the  main 
thoughts  was  that  the  greatest  bless- 
ing that  ever  came  to  a  woman, 
came  because  of  her  purity.  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  of  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  Jesus.  Because  she  was 
pure  and  possessed  the  right  spirit 
within  her,  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  only  perfect  being  who  ever 
lived  upon  the  earth. 

Mother:  To  get  the  spirit  of  this 
wonderful  event,  let  us  read  the 
promise  which  was  given  to  Mary. 
(Read  Luke  1:26-33.)  Now  shall 
we  turn  to  the  account  of  the  glor- 
ious fulfillment  of  this  promise? 
(Read  Luke  2:8-14.) 

Father:  David,  we  have  merely 
suggested  some  ideas  covering  the 
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topic  assigned  to  you.    You  write 
your  own  talk  in  your  own  way. 

David:  Thank  you,  Dad.  I  appre- 
ciate these  fine  suggestions,  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  can  write  my  own 
talk  now. 

Frank:  Father,  while  you  are  on 
the  subject  of  purity  I  would  like 
to  get  your  opinion  on  a  matter 
which  has  concerned  me  lately.  All 
my  life  I  have  been  taught  to  be 
virtuous  and  clean.  Much  is  being 
said  of  late  about  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  many  young  people  are 
taking  the  position  that  it  does  not 
hurt  to  let  the  bars  down  a  little. 
Young  people  know  more  now  than 
formerly  and  they  say  that  it  does 
no  particular  harm  to  lower  stan- 
dards. Tell  me,  Father,  what  shall 
be  my  guide? 

Father:  Son,  you  could  ask  me 
nothing  more  vital.  First,  and  above 
everything  else,  I  want  you  to  be 
virtuous.  In  the  most  impressive  way 
possible  the  Lord  has  commanded 
us  to  be  clean  and  virtuous. 

Second,  it  is  the  only  way  to  in- 
sure complete  happiness.  When  you 
select  a  wife,  you  want  her  to  be 
morally  clean.  She  has  a  perfect 
right  to  expect  the  same  of  you. 
There  is  no  double  standard  in  the 
Church.  If  we  desire  that  peace  of 
mind,  so  much  a  part  of  happiness, 
we  must  be  frank  and  honest  in  our 
married  lives.  The  sin  of  immorah'ty 
brings  remorse  and  pain  to  both  par- 
ties all  the  days  of  their  lives.  Shun 
the  sin  as  you  would  a  viper. 

Third,  great  characters  of  all 
time  have  given  us  solemn  testimony 
that  self-control  and  not  indulgence 
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brings  strength  of  body  and  mind. 
Epicurus,  an  ancient  Greek,  said, 
"The  man  who  is  not  virtuous  can 
never  be  happy."  Highest  of  all, 
Jesus,  said  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

Frank:  Father,  tell  me  some  ways 
I  can  keep  pure  minded. 

Father:  Gladly.  In  the  first  place, 
only  those  who  are  virtuous  can  be 
truly  happy.  Therefore,  keep  clean 
in  your  mind  and  heart.  Put  purity 
before  you  as  "the  badge  of  noblest 
manhood."  Associate  with  only  clean 
people.  As  you  think,  so  you  will  be. 

In  the  second  place— and  most 
important  of  all — seek  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  You  are  en- 
titled to  it,  if  you  live  the  teachings 
of  the  Savior.  He  will  create  a  new 
heart  within  you.  Let  me  ask  you 
now,  have  you  not  heard  from  some 
of  the  war  veterans  some  story  illus- 
trating something  concerning  the 
benefits  of  proper  Hving?  If  so,  tell 
it. 

Frank:  Yes,  I  have. 

During  World  War  I,  an  L.D.S. 
boy  was  billeted  with  his  battalion 
in  France  during  the  severe  epidemic 
of  influenza.  Unknown  to  this 
young  churchman,  he  was  carefully 
watched  by  the  Army  Chaplain  of 
the  group. 

The  Chaplain  noticed  that  the 
young  man  did  not  smoke  nor  drink 
intoxicating  liquors.  Better  still,  he 
did  not  go  with  other  young  men  to 
houses  of  ill  fame. 

One  night,  while  the  flu  was 
raging  and  many  were  dying,  the 
chaplain  found  the  L.D.S.  boy  in  a 
tent.  The  doctor  had  said  he  could 
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not  live.  His  body  was  burning  with 
fever  and  racked  with  pain.  The 
chaplain  had  been  told  the  young 
man  could  not  live  and  concluded 
that  he  should  be  prepared  for 
death.  Taking  the  boy's  fevered 
hand,  he  asked,  "Do  you  believe  in 
Jesus  and  are  you  prepared  for 
death?"  The  young  man  gazed  earn- 
estly into  the  clergyman's  face  and 
replied,  "Yes,  I  not  only  believe  in 
Jesus,  I  know  that  He  lives,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  die." 

The  astonished  chaplain  quickly 
asked,  "Buddy,  who  are  you  and 
how  do  you  know?  I  would  give 
the  world  if  I  could  be  as  certain 
as  you  are  that  my  Redeemer  lives." 
The  boy  replied,  "I  am  a  Latter-day 
Saint  from  Utah,  trying  to  live  my 
religion.  "When  I  took  sick,  I  had  an 
assurance  from  the  Lord  that  I 
would  recover."  He  took  from  un- 
der his  pillow  a  Book  of  Mormon, 
and  gave  it  to  the  chaplain  with  his 
testimony,  "If  you  will  read  this 
book  and  do  as  it  tells  you,  you, 


too,  may  know  that  Jesus  lives." 

The  boy  recovered  and  went 
through  the  war  and  returned  home 
sound  and  well.  The  chaplain  later 
gave  up  his  ministry  and  joined  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  He  bears  witness  now 
that  he  was  attracted  to  the  Mor- 
mon boy  because  of  his  pure  life 
and  listened  to  and  believed  in  his 
earnest  testimony  because  of  what 
he  was. 

I  am  convinced  that  to  be  clean 
and  virtuous  is  right  from  every 
correct  viewpoint. 

Father:  If  we  live  for  it,  Jesus  will 
create  in  us  a  clean  heart  and  renew 
a  right  spirit  within  us. 

SONG:  "Do  What  Is  Right,"  page 
118,  Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs. 

BENEDICTION: 

Committee: 

Don  B.  Colton,  chairman 
NeUie  H.  Kuhn 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 


MORALS 
{Continued  from  page  AIQ) 

justification  of  some  kind,  though      that  telling  a  deliberate  falsehood  to 
it  would  lead  eventually  to  our  own      deceive  is  ethically  wrong.  Not  be- 


destruction.  That  there  can  be  moral 
sanction  for  such  completely  illogi- 
cal acts,  among  thoughtful  men,  is 
unthinkable. 

A  moral  principle  is  not  an  ethe 


cause  a  mysterious  power  from  afar 
has  enjoined  us  from  lying  is  it 
wrong,  but  because  society  could 
not  exist  based  upon  falsehood.  The 
lie  is  based  upon  the  major  premise 


real  concept  having  no  relation  to      that  men  usually  tell  the  truth.  If 


life  or  living.  It  is  instead  founded 
on  human  relationships  and  exists 
to  promote  human  betterment.  It  is 
generally    accepted,    for    example, 


men  did  not  usually  tell  the  truth 

there  could  be  no  lie,  because  the 

wrong   statement   would   not   mis- 

— more  on  page  442 
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Superintendents 


100%  SUNDAY 


HPhis  is  a  reminder  to  all  superin- 
tendents that  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 14th,  is  "100%  Sunday."  It  is 
hoped  that  all  Sunday  Schools  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  splendid 
opportunity  to  increase  their  en- 
rollment and  encourage  greater  at- 
tendance. The  Church-wide  obser- 
vance of  this  special  day  has  aided 
materially  in  the  enlistment  cam- 
paigns of  the  wards  in  which  it  has 
been  utilized. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  still  less  than  one-half  of  the 
members  of  our  Church  listed  on 
the  active  rolls  of  the  Sunday 
School  and  we  as  Sunday  School 
workers  must  solicit  and  obtain  the 
attendance  of  all  Church  members 
who  do  not  have  a  valid  excuse  for 
being  absent  before  we  can  fulfill 
our  responsibiUty  of  teaching  the 
gospel  to  the  entire  membership  of 
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the  Church.  With  such  a  responsi- 
bility as  ours,  and  with  such  a  task 
before  us,  we  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look the  opportunity  of  conducting 
"100%  Sunday"  to  assist  us  in  this 
great  work. 

The  procedure  for  observance  of 
"100%  Sunday"  is  two  fold: 

First,  there  is  the  campaign  con- 
ducted by  the  officers,  teachers  and 
other  enhstment  workers  to  invite 
the  entire  membership  of  the 
Church  to  attend  Sunday  School  on 
this  special  day  and  to  promote  this 
attendance  in  every  other  way  pos- 
sible. Second,  is  the  necessity  of 
conducting  a  "model"  Sunday 
School  to  create  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  those  attending  to  continue  at- 
tendance at  Sunday  School.  Com- 
plete instructions  will  be  found  in 
the  Sunday  School  Handbook. 

— /.  Holman  Wafers 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


DIME   SUNDAY 


September  21st  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Dime  Fund  Sunday 
throughout  the  Church. 

As  announced  in  the  July,  1947, 
Instructor  (page  33  3)  envelopes 
will  not  be  furnished  for  this  col- 
lection. It  is  suggested  that  a  simi- 

TEACHER 
Superintendents,   please    turn   to 


lar  procedure  to  that  of  the  past 
two  years  be  followed;  that  is, 
gathering  the  money  directly  in  the 
class  and  crediting  each  member  for 
his  contribution  on  the  class  roll. 

Details  and  quotas  will  be  mailed 
to  stake  and  ward  superintendents. 

TRAINING 
page  441  for  information. 


THE  CHURCH  ACROSS  THE  STREET 

(Contitmed  from  page  399) 

leaders    most    influential    in    their      1691,  " 'As  Stiff  as  an  Oak,  as  Clear 

founding  and  development.  Chapter      as  a  Bell'  "  "The  Society  of  Friends." 

XIV  is  given  to  a  brief  exposition  of      X.    John    Wesley    1703-1791,    "* 


Judaism — ^Mother  of  all  the  Church- 


es. 

Following  is  a  reproduction  in 
part  of  the  table  of  contents:  II. 
Martin  Luther  1483-1546,  "  'Here  I 
Stand  .  .  .  V  "  "The  Lutherans  in 
America."  III.  John  Calvin  1509- 
1564,  "The  Ruler  of  'A  City  of 
God'  on  Earth,"  "The  Presbyteri- 
ans." IV.  Michael  Servetus  1511- 
1553,  "He  Tried  to  Reform  the  Re- 
formers," "The  Unitarians."  V.  Ig- 
natius Loyola  1491-1556,  '"On- 
ward Christian  Soldier!'  "  "The  Ro- 
man CathoHc  Church,"  "The  East- 
ern Orthodox  Churches."  VI. 
Thomas Cranmer  1489-1556  "  'This 


Revivalist  Prevents  a  Revolution," 
"The  Methodists."  XL  Hosea  Ballou 
1771-1852,  "God  Universal  Vs.  God 
Partial,"  "The  Universalists."  XII. 
Joseph  Smith  1805-1844,  '"West- 
ward Ho!'"  "The  Mormon 
Church."  XIII.  Mary  Baker  Eddy 
1821-1910,  '"As  a  Man  Thinketh 
. . .'  "  "The  Church  of  Christ,  Scien- 
tist." 

In  the  chapter  on  Joseph  Smith 
and  the  Mormon  Church  there  are 
a  few  factual  errors,  evidently  in- 
advertently made  and  with  no  in- 
tention of  creating  prejudice  toward 
the  Church.  The  concluding  para- 
graph of  this  chapter  very  well  ex- 
presses the  opinion  of  the  authors: 


Hand  Hath  Offended'  "  "The  Epis-      "The  Mormons  are  still  significant 


copalians."  VII.  Robert  Browne 
1550-1631,  "Brownist  and  Puritan 
Reformers,"  "The  Congregational- 
ists."  VIIL  John  Bunyan  1628-1688 
"The  Tinker  Who  Couldn't  Be 
Tinkered  With,"  "The  Baptists  in 
America."  IX.   George  Fox   1624- 


in  our  American  life.  What  their 
future  may  be  none  can  predict. 
That  all  churches  might  learn  much 
from  them  is  certain." — M.B.  (See 
also  Living  Biographies  of  Religious 
Leaders,  April  1947  Instructor,  p. 
192.) 
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THE   SUNDAY   SCHOOL   HANDBOOK 


A  recent  check  by  the  executive 
secretary  in  contacting  a  small 
but  representative  group  of  ward 
secretaries  indicated  that  many  sec- 
retaries do  not  have  a  Sunday  School 
Handbook  and  consequently  are  not 
acquainted  with  its  contents. 

The  Handbook  is  a  compilation  of 
answers  to  most  any  question  one 
might  ask  with  regard  to  the  opera- 
tion and  organization  of  the  Sun- 
day School.  A  good  secretary  knows 
the  answers — or  at  least  knows 
where  to  find  them — on  every  phase 
of  the  school,  not  only  on  her  own 
work.  There  is  an  entire  chapter 
(XVII)  devoted  to  Sunday  School 
secretarial  work.  This  chapter  out- 
lines your  duties,,  explains  the  equip- 
ment you  should  have  and  tells  how 
to  efficiently  use  that  equipment.  In 
short,  the  dihgent  use  of  the  infor- 
mation in  the  Handbook  will  make 
you  a  more  efficient  and  helpful 
ward  secretary. 

You  know,  secretaries,  it  really 
doesn't  take  any  greater  effort  to  do 
a  good  job,  and  of  times  not  as  much, 
as  to  do  an  inferior  one.  If  we  do 
our  work  when  it  should  be  done 
and  not  procrastinate  and  let  it  pile 
up  on  us,  it  is  not  a  drudge.  You  can 
make  your  secretarial  work  the  most 
interesting   of   any   work   you    do. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject,  let 
us  remind  you  of  the  need  to  keep 
up-to-date  on  your  information. 
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This  convenient  little  magazine,  The 
Instructor,  is  the  Sunday  School 
official  organ.  All  the  latest  instruc- 
tion to  officers  and  teachers  comes 
out  each  month  in  it.  In  addition  to 
the  last  minute  instructions  are  the 
lesson  enrichment  materials,  and 
teacher  helps  and  improvement  ar- 
ticles. Every  secretary  should  know 
The  Instructor. 

Now  an  additional  word  about 
the  new  issue  of  the  Handbook. 
These  are  days  of  many  changes, 
necessitated  by  post  war  conditions. 
We  issued  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Handbook  in  January  of  this  year. 
A  great  deal  of  work  was  done  on 
that  revision.  The  edition  bears  the 
date  of  its  distribution  rather  than 
the  actual  date  of  revision;  conse- 
quently some  changes  in  Sunday 
School  procedure  are  not  in  that 
revision.  If  every  Sunday  School 
worker  owning  a  Handbook  had 
clipped  later  instructions  from  The 
Instructor  as  they  were  issued  or 
made  notes  and  put  them  in  the 
Handbook,  their  book  would  be 
nearly  up-to-date. 

Due  to  unprecedented  demand  our 
January  1947  edition  has  been  ex- 
hausted so  we  have  now  issued  a 
June  edition  making  the  up-to-date 
changes.  The  pages  of  this  June 
edition  have  been  re-numbered  due 
— more  on  page  440 
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ONE  STRING  PUPPETS 


^HiLDREN  are  always  interested  in 
marionettes  and  puppet  shows; 
therefore  they  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
cellent means  for  reviewing  a  les- 
son or  story  in  Sunday  School.  Often 
young  children  will  repeat  parts  of 
a  story  and  enter  into  dramatiza- 
tion with  a  character  in  hand  they 
have  made,  when  they  are  other- 


perior  to  string  because  the  figure 
does  not  turn  or  twist  and  the  child 
has  better  control  of  it. 

The  older  children  may  wish  to 
make  arms  and  legs  separate  and 
attach  them  to  the  body  of  the  fig- 


Figure  1 

wise  timid.  There  are  the  diflficult- 
to-make-and-manipulate  marion- 
ettes with  jointed  bodies  and  carved 
heads  which  will  not  be  considered. 

Single-string  marionettes  may  be 
made  and  used  by  children  in  the 
Junior  Sunday  School.  Any  charac- 
ter may  be  drawn  with  crayons  on 
art  paper,  mounted  on  cardboard 
and  cut  out,  or  it  may  be  drawn 
directly  on  the  cardboard.  The  doll 
or  animal,  after  being  cut  out,  is 
suspended  by  a  single  string  or  wire. 
(Stovepipe  wire,  baling- wire,  num- 
ber 16  galvanized  wire  or  number 
16  bell  wire  is  good.)   Wire  is  su- 


Figure    2.    King    Saul    and    David    made    by 
9-and- 10-year-old   boys 
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xire  with  paper  fasteners,  cotter  pins 
or  even  hair  pins.  The  joints  must 
be  loose  enough  to  allow  freedom 
of  movement.  Construction  paper, 
crepe  paper  or  cloth  may  be  cut  and 
pasted  on  the  body  for  clothing.  Hair 
of  yarn,  wool  or  cotton  may  be 
glued  on  the  head  to  please  older 
boys  and  girls. 

The  teacher  should  not  exact  or 
expect  perfection  in  these  figures 
but  remember  that  children's  work 
is  crude.  Boys  and  girls  in  Junior 
Sunday  School  are  satisfied  with 
their  efforts.  Let  them  enjoy  them, 

A  practical  stage  may  be  made 
from  a  corrugated  cardboard  box 
obtained  from  a  grocer.  Figure  1. 
shows  how  it  can  be  cut.  A  butcher 
knife  is  a  good  tool  for  this.  In 
cutting  the  stage  front  do  not  cut 


to  the  corners,  but  cut  about  an  inch 
in  so  the  box  will  stand  up.  A  back 
drop  or  scenery  may  be  drawn  and 
placed  at  the  back. 

This  stage  may  be  placed  on  a 
low  table,  box  or  bench  for  the  per- 
formance. A  doorway,  if  located 
where  the  group  can  see,  may  be 
used  to  set  up  the  stage.  A  curtain 
hung  above  hides  the  children  who 
manipulate  the  figures. 

The  child  manipulating  the  char- 
acter does  the  speaking  for  it.  A 
narrator  may  fill  in  or  complete  the 
story.  Figures  enter  and  exit  the 
stage  at  points  A  and  B,  Figure  1. 

These  puppets  are  not  an  end  in 
themselves  but  should  serve  to  stim- 
ulate review  or  dramatization  of 
the  lesson. 

— Lorna  Call  Alder 


WILLIAM   CLAYTON 
(Confintied  from  page  408) 


land  in  case  rain  should  not  come 
sufficiently.  This  land  is  beautifully 
situated  for  irrigation,  many  nice 
streams  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains which  can  be  turned  in  every 
direction  so  as  to  water  any  portion 
of  the  lands  at  pleasure.  During  the 
afternoon,  heavy  clouds  began  to 
collect  in  the  northwest  and  at  five 
o'clock  we  had  a  light  shower  with 
thunder.  We  had  rains  for  about  two 
hours.  The  brethren  have  plowed  up 
considerable  land  and  broken  seve- 
ral of  their  plows,  but  there  have 
been  three  plows  going  nearly  all 
day.  .  .  . 

"Saturday,  24th.  The  plowing  is 
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renewed  and  many  are  gone  to 
planting  potatoes.  There  is  one  drag 
going.  Others  are  still  at  work  on 
the  dams.  John  Pack  and  Joseph 
Mathews  returned  at  dark  last  night 
and  reported  the  President  and  com- 
pany a  few  miles  up  Last  Creek. 
They  have  gone  back  this  morning 
to  fix  two  bridges  at  the  mouth  of 
the  canyon.  The  day  is  fine  and  hot 
with  a  nice  breeze.  At  a  quarter  to 
twelve.  President  Young  and  Kim- 
ball arrived  and  the  wagons  also  be- 
gan to  arrive  at  the  same  time.  The 
President  seems  much  better  and  the 
sick  generally  are  getting  bet- 
ter. .  .  ." 


m 
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ORGANISTS  NEED  TO  PRACTICE 
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^ITH  the  summer  relaxation  and  players  all  try  at  the  same  time  to 
vacations  out  of  the  way  test  their  ability  and  to  satisfy  their 
now,  may  we  suggest  especially  to  curiosity  on  the  new  instrument, 
our  organists  that  it  is  practice  Such  a  condition  sometimes  exists 
which  makes  perfection.  We  had  long  enough  until  it  is  thought  wise 
better  start  in  to  do  some  regular  to  close  the  instrument  completely 
practicing  right  away,  because  in  to  practice  purposes,  in  order  to  pro- 
two  or  three  months,  colder  weather  tect  it  from  overuse, 
will  be  upon  us,  and  the  chapel  will  Just  how  much  use  can  an  organ 
be  too  cold  for  comfortable  prac-  stand?  Any  reasonably  good  organ 
tice  on  the  church  organ.  should  be  able  to  carry  an  almost 

If  your  repertory  of  devotional  limitless  use.  Thousands  of  organs 

music  is  limited,  a  few  new  pieces  throughout  our  country  have  suc- 

will  surely  delight  your  congrega-  cessfuUy  held  up  under  a  continu- 

tion.  We  recommend  it.  ous  use  of  twelve  and  more  hours  a 

There  is  usually  Uttle  or  no  dif-  ^^Y^  every  day  of  the  year.  Electric 
ficulty  in  the  availabiUty  of  any  of  motors  which  propel  the  blower 
our  organs  for  practice  purposes,  mechanisms  are  so  well-made  today 
though  occasionally  arrangements  ^^^^  <^W  can  give  practically  con- 
fer practice  time  may  need  to  be  tinuous  service.  The  organ  itself 
made  through  the  bishop.  can  also  give  continuous  service. 

Rather  frequently  we  have  been  The  Church  is  in  great  need  of 

asked  by  bishops,  "What  should  be  capable  organists,  and  the  only  way 

our  policy  in  regard  to  using  the  to  develop  them  is   to  give   them 

organ  for  practice?"  opportunity   for   practice    and   in- 

This   is   a   matter    controlled   by  struction.  The  two-manual  instru- 

each  bishop,  and  the  policies  which  ments  with  which  so  many  of  our 

various  bishops  follow  will  always  chapels   are   equipped   are   ideal   as 

apply     under     their  .  jurisdiction.  practice     instruments.     They     are 

Nevertheless    the    general    practice  blown  by  small  motors  which  cost 

which  is  in  use  throughout  much  so  very  little  as  to  be  insignificant 

of  the  Church  can  here  be  outlined,  in  comparison  with  the  good  accom- 

The  problem  of  practice  time  at  plished  by  the  organist  who  is  im- 

ward  organs  is  generally  acute  for  proving  the  quality  of  his  church 

a  period  of  about  a  month  immed-  music.  It  can  surely  be  called  a  duty 

lately  following  the  installation  of  of  ward  bishoprics  and  ward  mem- 

an    organ,     when    many    aspiring  — more  on  page  446 
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In  memory  of  the  broken  flesh, 
We  eat  the  broken  bread, 

And  witness  with  the  cup  afresh, 
Our  faith  in  Christ,  our  Head. 
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U/ara  CJacuity^  — 
cJeacher  cJ^mprovefnent 


THEME  FOR  NOVEMBER:   A  DEMONSTRATION   IN   CLASS 

PARTICIPATION 


Subject  for  discussion: 

The  adage  "As  ye  sow,  so  shall 
ye  reap," 

'HT^HE  setting  of  this  lesson  is  in 
Iowa.  On  June  7,  1947  as  I 
drove  through  that  state  the  people 
were  greatly  concerned  because  con- 
tinued storms  had  prevented  them 
from  planting  their  corn.  The  fields 
were  still  covered  with  water  or  so 
wet  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
on  them  to  do  either  plowing  or 
planting.  And  the  consensus  of 
opinion  was  that  if  the  corn  could 
not  be  planted  by  June  7  there  was 
very  great  likelihood  that  it  might 
not  mature.  That  experience  led  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  planting  to  civilization. 

Sowing  has  always  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  man's  development. 
The  peoples  of  all  nations  plant  in 
the  springtime  of  the  year  that  they 
may  harvest  in  the  fall.  Planting 
sustains  the  pfeople  of  the  world. 
You  and  your  class  will  become  fas- 
cinated as  you  ponder  the  question, 
what  would  happen  if  no  planting 
took  place.  It  is  very  evident  that 
here  is  a  subject  which  can  be  en- 
tered Into  with  great  interest  and 


with  great  concern.  It  is  a  very  real 
problem. 

Now  that  we  have  laid  a  simple 
foundation  upon  which  to  build, 
let  us  turn  to  suggestions  which  will 
promote  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  class. 

Have  everyone  in  the  class  read 
Galatians  6:7,  "Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap," 
Likewise  have  the  members  read 
Second  Corinthians  9 '.6,  "He  which 
soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also 
sparingly;  and  he  which  soweth 
bountifully  shall  reap  also  bounti- 
fully." 

Have  ?ome  member  of  the  class 
read  or  report  on  the  parable  of  the 
sowers,  Matthew  13:1-23.  Have 
another  member  of  the  class  report 
on  the  parable  of  the  tares,  Matthew 
13:24-29. 

Already  you  and  the  class  will 
have  discovered  that  we  are  talking 
about  actual  planting — but  we  are 
talking  also  about  its  spiritual  anal- 
ogies. It  Is  a  significant  thing  that 
almost  all  tracts  of  land  are  either 
planted  or  neglected.  Some  farmers 
succeed  in  summer-fallowing  part 
of  their  farms  but  nature  does  little 
by  way  of  summer-fallowing.  Ask 
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each  member  of  the  class  to  point 
out  the  condition  of  neglected  plots 
of  ground  in  their  community.  Dis- 
cuss the  significance  of  weeds  as  an 
unplanted  crop. 

Now  let's  turn  briefly  to  plots  of 
gr'ound  which  are  cultivated.  Your 
class  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  with 
you  the  importance  of  each  of  the 
following  items: 

The  choice  of  good  soil. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil. 

The  choice  of  good  seed. 

Timely  planting. 

Thorough  cultivation. 
,  The  importance  of  irrigation. 

And,  finally,  the  satisfaction  of 
the  harvest.  In  rural  communities 
particularly,  people  understand  the 
value  of  a  full  granary  upon  which 
to  draw. 

Now  to  continue  the  discussion 
through  the  analogy  of  spiritual  de- 
velopment. Have  members  of  your 
class  recall  cases  of  men  who  seem 
never  to  have  done  any  planting  in 
their  lives.  Talk  briefly  about  the 
weeds  among  their  kind.  Discuss 
with  them  the  significance  of  a  good 
heritage — that  heritage  which  gives 
Us  the  soil  of  the  soul  which  it  is 
our  privilege  to  cultivate.  Discuss 
the   significance   of    planting   seeds 


of  truth.  Raise  the  question  of  the 
timeliness  of  planting  —  the  great 
importance  of  youth,  the  spring- 
time of  life.  Let  members  of  the 
class  discuss  habits  of  industry  as 
constituting  the  cultivation  of  the 
soul.  You  might  very  briefly  con- 
sider the  sad  consequences  of  so- 
called  "sowing  of  wild  oats."  Have 
pupils  name  outstanding  men  and 
women  who  in  the  harvest  time  of 
their  lives  are  holding  positions  of 
responsibility  and  reaping  the  other 
rewards  of  a  happy  life. 

Go  back  into  their  lives  to  dis- 
cuss the  significance  of  the  truth 
that  a  good  harvest  rests  upon  a 
good  planting  and  a  vigorous  cul- 
tivation. 

You  may  well  conclude  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  observation  that  in 
the  garden  of  life  we  not  only  may 
plant — ^we  must  plant  or  reap  the 
consequences  which  always  attach 
to  neglected  spots. 

It  is  largely  up  to  us  to  choose 
the  size  of  plot  we  shall  cultivate, 
the  kind  of  crop  we  shall  plant. 

This  Is  a  good  time  to  ask  our- 
selves What  shall  our  harvest  be? 

Reading  assignment:  The  Master's 
Art,  Chapter  XI. 

— Adam  S.  Bennion 


SECRETARIES 

(ContmTied  from  page  434) 
to    the   changes   which   have    been       rections  on  loose  leaf  pages  which 
made  since  the  revision  of  the  Jan-      can  be  inserted  in  your  Hand  hook. 
uary  issue  and  also  some  new  in-  Secretaries,   The   Instructor   and 

structions  on  the  operation  of  the      Sunday  School  Handbook  are  among 
jxinior   school.   We   propose  in   the      your    best    friends — don't    neglect 
future   to  make  additions  or  cor-      them. 
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Q/eacher  c/raimng 


INITIATING    THE    TEACHER    TRAINING    PROGRAM 
FOR   THE    1947-48    SEASON 


Ceptember  is  the  month  for  or- 
ganizing  and  initiating  the 
Teacher  Training  program.  This 
program  should  be  in  full  operation 
September  28,  which  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  opening  Sunday.  PoH- 
cies  of  organization  and  administra- 
tion which  should  be  given  careful 
consideration  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  member  of  the  stake  super- 
intendency  should  be  given  respon- 
sibility for  the  Teacher  Training 
work  in  the  stake. 

2.  This  stake  member  in  charge 
should  Une  up  the  wards  to  deter- 
mine what  type  of  program  they 
desire  to  place  in  operation,  such  as 
a  ward  class,  the  development  of  an 
area  class  comprising  a  number  of 
wards,  a  stake  class  comprising  all 
the  wards,  or  a  cadet  or  on-the-job 
training  plan.  For  the  different 
types  of  class  organization,  the 
leader  is  referred  to  the  Sunday 
School  Handbook,  pages  54-57. 

3.  If  the  most  suitable  program 
seems  to  be  a  stake  or  an  area  class 
comprising  a  number  of  wards,  the 
member  of  the  stake  superinten- 
dency  should  follow  channels  in  or- 
ganizing the  class  and  also  work 
through  the  stake  presidency  and 
high  councilmen  to  have  the  bishops 
call  suitable  young  people  to  take  the 
course.  Some  stakes  print  an  admit 
card  to  be  signed  by  the  bishops  and 


given  to  the  person  called  to  take 
the  class. 

4.  If  the  ward  desires  a  class  of 
its  own,  the  member  of  the  stake 
superintendency  in  charge  should 
see  to  it  that  the  ward  superintend- 
ent has  his  teachers,  the  students, 
and  materials  ready  for  the  opening 
of  the  class  September  28. 

5.  Textbooks  for  this  season  will 
be  Driggs'  The  Master's  Art  and 
Wahlquist's  Teaching  as  the  Direc- 
tion of  Activities.  Full  information 
for  beginning  the  program  is  con- 
tained in  the  August,  1946,  Instruc- 
tor. If  superintendents  or  teacher 
trainers  do  not  have  access  to  this 
issue  they  may  obtain  a  copy  free 
by  writing  to  the  office  of  the 
executive  secretary,  50  North  Main, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Further  details  on 
organization  may  be  found  in  the 
Handbook. 

6.  Half  the  battle  of  the  Teacher 
Training  program  is  won  through 
the  successful  recruitment  of  class 
members.  Teacher  Training  has  as 
its  first  purpose  the  recruitment  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  trainees  to 
fill  ward  teaching  vacancies  as  they 
arise.  The  enthusiastic  cooperation 
of  the  stake  presidency  and  the 
bishops  in  calling  people  to  take  the 
class  will  go  far  to  spell  success  for 
the  ward  teaching  staff. 

7.  A  goal  of  ten  teacher  trainees 
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per  ward  has  been  set  up  by  the 
teacher  training  committee. 

The  Teacher  Training  program  is 
a  church-wide  service.  Its  purposes 
are: 

1.  To  recruit  a  sufficient  number 
of  teachers  to  fill  all  vacancies  in 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  priesthood 
quorums  and  auxiliary  organizations 
of  the  Church. 

2.  To  train  these  prospective 
teachers  after  they  have  been  re- 
cruited. 

3.  To  assist  in  the  placement  of 
these  teachers  after  they  have  been 
trained. 

4.  To  aid  in  the  supervision  of 
these  teachers  after  they  have  been 
set  apart  to  teach  in  the  quorums 
and  organizations  of  the  Church  and 
to  give  them  "on-the-job  training." 


Through  classes  and  by  individual 
instruction  a  teacher  training  pro- 
gram should  help  men  and  womeii 
to  present  the  gospel  message  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  create  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  principles  of  the  re- 
stored gospel.  The  teacher  can  not 
teach  what  he  does  not  know.  Nei- 
ther can  he  teach  unless  he  knows 
how  to  teach  what  he  does  know. 
The  classes  are  designed  to  help  the 
prospective  teacher  to  learn  what  to 
teach  and  how  to  teach  it. 

The  Church  has  made  the  general 
Sunday  School  superintendency  re- 
sponsible for  the  Teacher  Training 
program.  Its  Teacher  Training 
Committee  is  working  toward  the 
objective  of  strengthening  the  pro- 
grams in  all  of  the  wards  of  the 
Church  every  year. — H.  A.  Dixon. 


MORALS 

(Continued  from  page  431) 


lead,  and  if  men  could  not  rely  on 
representations  as  truth,  intercourse 
between  men  would  necessarily 
cease.  The  major  premise,  it  is  wrong 
to  lie,  is  based  upon  social  necessity. 
The  principle  finds  its  roots  in  the 
fact  that  a  lying  society  would  be 
chaos.  Equally  clear  is  the  same 
reasoning  applied  to  atom  bombs. 


today  is  like  the  world  implied  in 
Cicero's  great  orations  against  Cata- 
line.  Cataline,  a  choice  heir  among 
the  youths  of  Rome,  had  all  the  op- 
portunities available  to  anyone,  yet 
he  deliberately  chose  wrong.  Is  the 
world,  too,  deliberately  to  choose 
evil?  We  can  either  live  blindly, 
nonchalantly,     dangerously,     in 


The  real  ethical  prohibition  against      world  which  threatens  at  any  mom- 


their  use  and  the  weapons  to  which 
their  use  will  inevitably  lead,  finds 
its  basis  in  that  such  conduct  will 
end  in  annihilation.  "We  may  shrug 
our  shoulders,  but  we  cannot  escape 
reality.  The  position  is  of  our  own 
making. 

In  many  ways,  the  world  we  have 
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ent  to  destroy  us — or  driven  by 
necessity,  we  can  rise  to  a  new  level 
of  social  responsibility  and  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of 
human  relationships.  The  nations  of 
the  earth  will  make  a  choice  based 
upon  reason  and  ethical  principles 
— or  they  will  perish. 


Qunior  Sunday  School 


CO-ORDINATOR,    EVA    MAY    GREEN 


DEVELOPING   YOUNG    CHILDREN'S   RESPECT   FOR   THE 

HOUSE   OF   THE   LORD 


■npHE  Junior  Sunday  School  should 
provide  an  environment  con- 
ducive to  the  optimum  spiritual  de- 
velopment of  each  child.  It  should 
foster  rich  experiences  of  worship 
of  a  kind  Father  In  Heaven  who 
loves  His  children  and  wants  them 
to  be  happy.  It  should  help  to  de- 
velop within  each  child  a  love  and 
respect  for  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
Variety  of  Church  Activities 
Complicates  the  Problem 

Our  church  buildings  are  used 
for  a  variety  of  activities.  Situations 
will  alter  responses  of  conduct.  A 
child  must  learn  many  desirable  be- 
havior patterns.  He  must  also  learn 
how  to  make  adjustments  easily  and 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  He  must 
understand  how  and  when  to  use 
certain  behavior  patterns  as  the  var- 
ious situations  In  everyday  Hving 
present  themselves. 
Practices  of  Questionable  Worth 

A  growing  development  of  rev- 
erence and  respect  can  never  come 
through  the  old  form  of  rigid  teach- 
er-control discipline.  Under  this 
plan  a  child  is  expected  to  respond 
automatically  to  commands  and 
rules  made  by  the  teacher.  Through 
the  pressures  of  force  and  fear  a 
conformity  type  of  behavior  is 
achieved  but  at  a  great  price  to  the 


child's  personality.  Under  this  plan 
the  child  is  quiet  in  Sunday  School 
not  because  he  understands  the  pur- 
pose for  respect  and  reverence  but 
because  the  teacher  has  commanded 
him  to  be  quiet. 

The  type  of  behavior  which 
should  be  the  goal  of  those  who 
guide  children  through  rich  ex- 
periences in  living  will  not  be 
achieved  in  its  highest  form  through 
the  method  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. This,  too,  centers  its  atten- 
tion upon  teacher-control.  The  child 
tries  to  make  the  right  responses  not 
because  he  understands  the  reasons 
but  because  of  the  promise  of  the 
reward  or  the  fear  of  the  punish- 
ment. The  child  sits  quietly  In  Sun- 
day School  so  that  he  might  win  the 
little  gold  star  or  some  other  ex- 
trinsic reward. 
Self-control  the  Aim 

Self-control  through  practice  In 
facing  problems,  making  decisions, 
and  assuming  responsibilities  for  de- 
cisions made  is  the  type  of  behavior 
which  will  contribute  the  most 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
group.  Under  this  plan  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  child  and  the  de- 
velopment of  his  personality.  Rules 
are  not  made  by  the  teacher.  Posi- 
tive standards  of  conduct  are  built 
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up  cooperatively.  The  child  behaves 
well  in  Sunday  School  because  of  the 
desire  within  himself  to  do  the  right 
thing. 

Certain  factors  will  need  to  be 
considered  in  building  up  this  high- 
est type  of  self -discipline: 

(a)  The  physical  environment 
will  greatly  influence  the  achieve- 
ment of  self-control  in  problems  of 
conduct.  The  structure  and  size  of 
the  furniture,  the  arrangement  of 
equipment,  and  the  charm  and  at- 
tractiveness of  the  room  will  do 
much  to  create  a  pleasant  atmo- 
sphere conducive  to  spiritual  learn- 
ing. 

Many  practical  suggestions  have 
been  previously  given  in  relation  to 
physical  conditions  of  housing  and 
equipment  for  the  Junior  Sunday 
School.  (See  articles  appearing  in  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  section  of 
the  Instructor  for  April  and  May, 
1947.)  The  physical  factors  of  en- 
vironment are  mentioned  here  for 
re-emphasis.  They  do  play  such  an 
important  part  in  building  up  re- 
spect and  self-control  during  the 
worship  period. 

(b)  Advance  planning  and  prep- 
aration will  strengthen  the  possi- 
bilities of  providing  an  appropriate 
environment  in  which  a  child  may 
learn  to  worship.  The  entire  session 
should  be  an  experience  of  spiritu- 
ality and  beauty.  Advance  prepara- 
tion will  have  provided  for  quiet 
music,  a  minimum  of  confusion,  the 
proper  placement  of  wraps,  and 
welcomers  at  the  door  with  smiling 
faces  and  quiet  words  to  dispel  ten- 
sions and  fears. 

AAA 


Special  events  such  as  the  sacra- 
mental service  require  readiness 
periods  to  estabUsh  the  right  spirit- 
ual tone.  The  child  needs  to  under- 
stand why  certain  behavior  at  these 
periods  is  desirable.  Well-chosen 
pictures,  selected  sacramental  gems, 
and  appropriate  musical  preludes 
help  create  the  correct  atmosphere 
for  worship.  The  child  will  feel 
good  to  be  a  part  of  such  a  lovely 
ceremony.  He  will  begin  to  under- 
stand that  this  place  of  beauty  is 
truly  the  house  of  the  Lord.  He  will 
want  to  behave  accordingly. 

(c)  The  program  that  is  inter- 
esting and  challenging  will  offer 
stimulation  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  respect  for  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  It  is  the  teacher's  responsi- 
bility to  vary  the  program,  to  create 
surprises,  to  plan  something  new 
and  challenging  each  Sunday  morn- 
ing. It  may  be  an  interesting  pic- 
ture, a  new  song,  a  sHght  change 
in  procedure,  a  lovely  prayer  ex- 
perience, a  lively  rest  exercise,  a 
clever  poem,  an  unusual  visitor,  a 
budding  plant,  or  a  new  piece  of 
equipment.  An  abundance  of  vital- 
ized material,  variety  in  presenta- 
tion, and  worthwhile  activities  will 
not  only  keep  the  active  youngster 
well  occupied  and  happy  but  will 
largely  eliminate  behavior  problems. 

(d)  The  child  should  be  an  ac- 
tive part  of  each  Sunday  morning's 
program.  He  will  learn  self-control 
through  sharing  in  making  the  ob- 
jectives, planning  the  activities,  ex- 
ecuting the  plans,  and  evaluating 
the  outcomes.  He  will  be  a  part  of 
the  total  program.  He  will  assume 
part  of  the  total  responsibility. 


JUNIOR   SUNDAY   SCHOOL 


(e)  The  use  of  the  positive  ap- 
proach will  bring  about  greater  re- 
sults in  terms  of  well  adjusted  per- 
sonalities and  harmonious  living 
within  the  house  of  the  Lord.  A 
positive  suggestion  commands  the 
respect  of  all  the  children.  It  quick- 
ly brings  feelings  of  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  creates  a  calm  and  quiet- 
ness in  the  atmosphere  as  each  child 
tries  to  win  a  word  of  praise  and 
recognition. 

Those  who  manifest  undesirable 
patterns  of  conduct  are  completely 
ignored  under  the  positive  approach 
plan.  Soon  the  child  who  continual- 
ly annoys  others  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  recognition  because  of  an  un- 
met personality  need  will  discover 
that  if  he  wants  recognition  he  must 
do  a  commendable  deed.  That  is  the 
only  kind  of  activity  that  is  recog- 
nized by  his  teacher. 

Words  of  encouragement  help  to 
relax  the  tensions  of  the  timid  child 
and  cause  him  to  feel  an  "at-home- 
ness"  in  the  Sunday  School  environ- 
ment. 

Commendation   for   things   well 

*  done  bring  to  the  child  that  all  im- 
portant sense  of  personal  worth. 

(f)  A  thorough  analysis  of  the 
total  situation  should  be  made  when 
problems  do  arise.  The  wise  adult 
who  respects  the  personalities  of 
children  will  seek  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  diflSculty.  Perhaps  in- 
terest is  lagging  in  the  program. 
Maybe  the  child  who  creates  the 
problem  lacks  knowledge  of  what 
is  expected  of  him.  Fatigue  or  care- 

*  lessness   may  be  the  cause   of   the 
difficulty,  or  the  act  may  have  been 


done  deUberately  as  an  attention- 
getting  device.  If  the  causes  are 
discovered,  there  is  a  probability 
that  they  may  be  removed.  If  this 
is  not  entirely  possible,  the  energies 
of  the  child  in  difficulty  might  be 
re-directed  wisely  into  more  whole- 
some channels.  If  misbehavior  is 
prevented  there  will  be  no  need  for 
cure.  Don't  criticize  the  child,  but 
evaluate  the  situation  with  him. 

( g)  Adults  who  attempt  to  guide 
children  should  be  worthy  examples 
of  conduct  and  attitudes  toward 
wholesome  living.  It  is  known  that 
children's  attitudes  are  largely  de- 
termined by  the  attitudes  of  adults. 
The  attitude  of  the  teacher  should 
be  one  of  friendliness  and  kindliness. 
She  should  be  emotionally  mature, 
firm,  and  consistent.  She  should 
radiate  cheerfulness  and  optimism. 
She  should  have  a  sense  of  humor, 
and  should  share  fun  and  laughter 
with  the  children  adding  zest  and 
sparkle  to  commonplace  living. 

The  child  learns  through  rela- 
tionships. He  learns  to  be  considerate 
if  his  teacher  treats  others  with  con- 
sideration. He  learns  to  value  kind- 
ness if  his  teacher  displays  kindly 
feelings  toward  others.  He  learns  to 
be  free  from  fear  if  his  teacher 
guards  her  own  mental  health  and 
does  not  display  frustrating  ten- 
dencies. He  learns  to  show  proper 
respect  for  the  house  of  the  Lord 
if  his  teacher  sets  a  worthy  example 
for  him  to  follow. 

(h)  Well-directed  lessons  may  be 
necessary  and  highly  desirable  in 
order  to  stress  specific  modes  of  be- 
havior for  specific  situations.  The 
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wise  teacher  will  be  ever  alert  to 
problems  of  the  present  moment 
and  will  strive  to  adapt  learnings  to 
fit  the  present  needs  of  the  child. 

(i)  A  carefully  planned  tour  of 
the  entire  church  plant  will  tend 
to  clarify  the  understandings  and 
develop  the  appreciations  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord. 

(j)  Divine  guidance  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  development  of  spir- 
itual respect  and  reverence.  Prayer 
gives  power.  It  helps  provide  secur- 
ity. It  brings  satisfaction.  Through 
this  medium  a  child  may  feel  God's 
goodness  and  nearness. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who 
work  in  the  Junior  Sunday  Schools 
may    continuously     strive     toward 


building  up  within  each  child  this 
gradual  development  of  self-con- 
trol so  that  each  may  act  upon  his 
own  thinking  and  thus  demonstrate 
the  proper  respect  for  the  house  of 
the  Lord. 

Next  month's  article  will  discuss 
the  problems  of  making  prayer  ex- 
periences meaningful  to  the  young 
child.  — Hazel  Fletcher 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

(See  page  438  for  prelude  and 
postlude  to  use  with  gem. 

I  will  think  of  Jesus 
And  to  him  I  will  pray 

That  I  may  love  and  serve  Him 
Upon  this  holy  day. 


MUSIC 

{Continued  from  page  437) 

berships  to  make  it  possible  for  or-  2.  Organs  should  also,  and  more 

ganists  to  improve  themselves.  especially,  be  available  to  those  who 

Organists  must  spend  money  for      are   taking  lessons.     These   are   the 

instruction.  No  other  Church  ser-      people  who  will  likely  give  service 


vice  involves  similar  preparation 
expense.  It  is  not  expected  that 
wards  pay  any  of  this  expense  which 
organists  are  under,  but  if  wards 
wish  to  have  good  organists  avail- 
able for  Church  services,  it  is  no 
more    than    reasonable    that   wards 


in  the  future,  and  who  are  making 
the  most  progress  in  their  ability  to 
play. 

3.  It  seems  reasonable  to  deny 
the  use  of  organs  to  mere  dilettantes, 
those  who  neither  study  nor  give 
service  to  the  Church.  Such  a  policy 


should  be  very  liberal  in  extending      will  encourage  such  people  either  to 


the   use   of   instruments    for   prac- 
tice purposes. 

To  sum  up  our  recommendations: 
1 .  Organs  should  be  available  for 
practice  to  all  musicians  who  are 
giving  service  to  the  Church  as  or- 
ganists. If  necessary,  a  limit  of  one 
hour  a  day  for  each  person  can  be 
made. 
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do  some  serious  studying  under  a 
teacher,  or  to  be  a  regular  worker 
in  the  Church. 

4.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  some- 
one, the  custodian  perhaps,  to  see 
to  it  that  the  organ  motor  is  cor- 
rectly lubricated  at  recommended 
periods  of  time. 

— Alexander  Schreiner 


CONTINUATIONS 


ORSON  PRATT 

{Contimied  from  page  414) 

the  phonetic   alphaltet   as  a  pubKc  Pratt  was  sent  to  England  in  1877 

service,    as    the    foreign    language  to  transcribe  the  Book  of  Mormon 

situation  had  now  become  acute  in  in     Pitman     characters,     fie     had 

the     territory.     Some     elementary  scarcely  commenced  this  work  when 

readers  were  arranged  by  Pratt,  and  the  death  of  Brigham  Young  called 

in  1869  he  went  to  New  York  and  him  home  and  the  project  was  com- 


transcribed  the  entire  Book  of  Mor- 
mon into  these  characters  and  then 
proof-read  the  work.  It  bears  on 
its  title-page  the  imprint,  "Pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Deseret." 

The  alphabet  was  doomed  to  fail- 
ure because  it  was  too  difficult  to 
read  and  write,  it  did  not  lend  itself 
to  written  script  and  it  did  not 
teach  the  foreigners  to  read  regular 
English  literature,  so  that  its  mas- 


pletely  abandoned. 

Orson  Pratt,  although  he  did  not 
live  to  see  his  dream  of  a  "magnifi- 
cent university"  realized,  deserves 
a  place  of  honor  in  the  history  of 
the  founding  of  higher  education  in 
Utah.  He  was  probably  the  most 
valiant  and  persistent  advocate  of 
formal  learning  in  the  pioneer  per- 
iod. His  work  as  territorial  school 
supervisor  assisted  in  laying  a  foun- 


tery  was  of  little  value.  Elder  Pratt  dation  for  elementary  education  that 
and  others  believed  the  basic  idea  in  time  led  to  a  need  for  secondary 
was  good,  however,  and  the  regents  and  ultimately  collegiate  education, 
of  the  university,  of  whom  Pratt  was  His  great  contention  was  that  high- 
one,  decided  to  abolish  their  pecu-  er  education  was  the  greatest  safe- 
liar  alphabet  and  adopt  the  Pitman  guard  of  any  commonwealth  and 
system,  thereby  gaining  the  benefit  was  a  paying  investment  in  terms 
of  all  the  published  works  then  in  of  the  improved,  trained  and  en- 
use.  In  order  to  give  this  phonetic  lightened  leadership  it  could  pro- 
language   some  religious   literature,  vide,  even  in  a  pioneer  environment. 


SIGNIFICANCE   OF   PAUL'S   VISIT   TO  ATHENS 

{Continued  from  page  426) 


a  marvelous  exposition  of  the  sub- 
lime truths  of  Christianity  which 
has  always  thrilled  successive  gen- 
erations of  Christian  readers.  But 
his  impact  upon  the  skeptical  philo- 
sophical schools  and  the  conserva- 
tive worshipers  of  the  Athenian 
Areopagus  was  not  highly  success- 


ful. He  is  not  alone  in  his  failure 

to  impress  his  contemporaries  and 
his  ultimate  success  with  future 
generations.  His  experience  in  this 
matter  was  similar  to  the  greatest 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  Jesus 
himself. 
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HUMDH,  WIT,  AID  WISDOM 


THE   WISDOM    OF   HERACLI- 

TUS==-   (Flourished  about  505  B.C.) 

Eyes  and  ears  are  bad  witnesses 
to  men  who  have  not  an  under- 
standing heart. 

It  were  not  good  for  men  that  all 
their  wishes  should  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  disease  that  makes  health 
pleasant;  evil,  good;  hunger,  plenty; 
weariness,  rest. 

Wisdom  is  the  foremost  virtue, 
and  wisdom  consists  in  speaking  the 
truth,  and  in  lending  an  ear  to  na- 
ture and  acting  according  to  her. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  all  men  to 
know  themselves  and  to  practise 
temperance. 

A  man  when  he  is  drunk  is  led 
about  by  a  beardless  boy;  he  reels 
along  paying  no  heed  where  he  goes, 
for  his  soul  is  wet. 

A  dry  soul  is  the  wisest  and  the 
best. 

Man's  character  is  his  fate. 

GOOD   TURN 

An  absent-minded  passenger  was 
strap-hanging  in  a  bus.  His  left  arm 
clasped  a  half  dozen  bundles.  He 
swayed  to  and  fro.  Slowly  his  face 
took  on  a  look  of  apprehension. 

Noting  this,  a  young  man  stand- 
ing beside  him  said.  "Can  I  help  you 
sir?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  man,  with  relief. 
"Hold  on  to  this  strap  while  I  get 
my  fare  out." 

— Sunshine  Magazine 


*Reprinted  by  permission  from  Bakewcll's 
Source  Book  in  Ancient  Philosophy,  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 
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The  most  logical  "boner"  we've 
seen  was  made  recently  by  a  man 
applying  for  a  factory  job.  He 
struggled  through  an  application 
form  and  came  to  the  query:  "Per- 
son to  notify  in  case  of  accident?" 
He  wrote:  "Anybody  in  sight!" 

— Edison  Voice  Writing 

"DEAFINITION" 
Teacher:  "Donald,  give  me  a  sen- 
tence containing  flippancy" 

Donald:  "Let's  flip  'n  see  whether 
I  pass  or  flunk." 

— Case  and  Comments 

CHEF 

Two  workmen  sat  down  to  eat 
their  lunches,  and  one  began  to  un- 
wrap a  parcel  about  twenty  inches 
long. 

"What's  that?"  asked  his  friend. 

"My  wife's  away,  so  I  made  my- 
self a  pie." 

"A  bit  long,  ain't  it?" 

"Sure  it's  long;  it's  rhubarb." 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

DIPLOMAT 

Franz  Liszt,  no  less  a  diplomat 
than  a  musician,  had  a  stock  reply 
for  young  women,  particularly 
pretty  ones,  who  demanded  un- 
merited praise  of  their  singing. 

"Maestro,"  a  young  thing  would 
inquire,  "do  you  not  think  I  have 
a  good  voice?" 

"Ah,  my  dear  young  lady,"  Liszt 
would  reply  with  vibrant  sincerity, 
"  'good'  is  not  the  word." 

— Yonr  Life 


^o  cU-ltiie  —  Oo  fymck" 


1947  Dime  Sunday 
September  21  sf 


Our  late  beloved  superintendent,  George  D.  Pyper,  was 
once  asked  why  the  Sunday  School  organization  of  the  Church 
couldn't  be  financed  without  the  Dime  Fund.     His  answer  was 

ft 

something  like  this: 

"Of  course  it  could,  but  if  it  were,  the  children  of  the  Church 
would  be  robbed  of  an  important  lesson.  With  the  dime  each 
child  brings  to  Sunday  School,  he  learns,  he  shares,  he  can  be 
taught  how  the  smallest  contribution  from  each  is  a  mighty 
power  and  he  gets  for  himself  a  feeling  of  membership  and 
responsibility  for  the  Sunday  School's  success." 

If,  on  September  21st,  the  Sunday  School  can  collect  an 

amount  equal  to  ten  cents  for  every  person  in  your  ward,  then 

your  school,  your  stake  board,  and  the  general  board  will  have 

ample  funds  with  which  to  meet  all  their  needs  in  1948.     But 

Dime  Sunday  will  not  be  a  complete  success,  even  though  you 

reach  your  full  collection  goal,  unless  the  teacher  takes  a  few 

minutes  of  class  time  to  point  out  the  important  lesson  in  Brother 

Pyper's  wise  comments. 

WALLACE  F.  BENNETT 
General  Treasurer 
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demic  of  malaria  moved  through  them,  and  in  many  instances  grim  death 
followed. 

Those  who  did  not  succumb  struggled  to  their  feet.  Then  the  bog 
beside  the  Mississippi  caught  the  drops  of  their  tears  and  their  sweat,  and  it 
flowered  into  a  mighty  city.  Its  name  was  changed  from  Commerce  to 
Nauvoo,  which  means  "beautiful."  It  became  the  largest  city  in  all  Illinois, 
with  a  population  of  nearly  20,000. 

But  persecution  again  Ufted  its  hand  against  the  Saints.  The  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  was  martyred  by  a  mob  near  Nauvoo  in  1844,  and  two  years 
later  they  who  had  created  Nauvoo  were  driven  out. 

They  were  homeless  again.  But  they  still  had  the  restored  gospel  for 
which  they  had  done  so  mucK  in  so  short  a  time.  They  crossed  the  Miss- 
issippi, and  the  great  exodus  to  the  West  had  begun.  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, as  the  Prophet  had  predicted  two  years  before  his  death,  they  be- 
came a  "mighty  people."  —Wendell  J.  Ashton 
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THE  CITY  BY  THE  RIVER 

nPHERE  is  no  branch  of  the  Church  there  now.  The  to#n  is  hard  to  find 

on  the  map  of  IlUnois;  its  population  is  about  a  thousand.  It  rests 
on  a  broad  bend  in  the  Father  of  Waters — the  Mississippi. 

If  the  place  had  a  tongue,  it  could  tell,  however,  some  interesting 
facts  about  the  glory  that  was  once  there. 

The  town  is  Nauvoo.  It  was  headquarters  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  during  1839-46. 

When  the  Saints  arrived  on  the  site  of  Nauvoo  in  1839,  it  was  in 
miserable  condition — and  so  were  they.  A  meager  settlement  was  there 
when  the  Saints  arrived.  It  consisted  of  a  stone  dwelling,  three  frame 
ones,  and  two  blockhouses.  It  was  an  uninviting,  unhealthful  place,  much 
of  it  a  malarial  swamp.  The  settlement  was  called  Commerce. 

The  Saints  arrived  on  the  scene  as  refugees.  Illinois  was  the  fourth 
state  they  had  called  home  in  the  nine  short  years  the  Church  had  been 
organized.  Most  of  them  brought  Httle  more  than  their  own  souls.  They 
had  crossed  the  cold  snows  of  Missouri.  They  had  been  ravaged  and  robbed, 
their  homes  battered  and  burned,  their  cattle  driven  off,  and  sometimes 
their  own  bodies  had  been  lashed.  Some  arrived  with  their  scant  clothing 
scorched — burned  from  hugging  open  fires  for  warmth. 

Both  banks  of  the  river  were  strewn  with  them,  living  in  tents,  un- 
der wagon  covers,  and  the  fortunate  ones  in  barracks  or  log  huts.  An  epi- 

— more  on  other  side 


